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and Buzzer Practice Set. 
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‘THIS Instrument will be found invaluable for practising reading Morse 
by both audible and visual methods. 


It comprises a Standard Morse we Tuned Buzzer, 2-point Switch and 
Lamp Fitting; mounted on a Polished Mahogany Box containing a 
24 Volt Battery. 
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HARRINGTON ROAD, AN EXCELLENT HOTEL. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON, TERMS : 
LONDON. FROM 9/- PER DIEM. 





Only 100 Yards from District Station and ‘‘Piceadilly Tube’’ (S. Ken. Station). Modern, Up-to-date, 
Equipped with Every Comfort, Two Lifts, Electricity Throughout. H Hall, ti Dining, 
Card, and Private Sitting Rooms. Situation quiet, yet very central. 


Telephone Nos.: 508, 2345, 4950 Western. ‘ 
Cables: Navamilot, London.’ Write THE MANAGER. 














GRAFTON HOTEL 
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ONE OF LONDON’S. LATEST anpb 
MOST SUCCESSFUL HOTELS 


(Furnished throughout by Maple's.) 
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* G. SCHMIEDER, Resident Director. 
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GLAN ABER HOTEL, 


Replete with every Home Comfort for Visitors, Tourists, and ca 
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CARRIAGES FOR HIRE. 
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Facing Sea. Electric Light throughout. Table d’Hote. Reading and Drawing Rooms. Newly 
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Pratt's Spirit. Telegrams “Castle, Lynton.” Moderate Tariff. 4-horse Coaches to and from 
Minehead and Ilfracombe. Chars-a-banc daily Doone Valley, Hunter's Inn, Simonsbath, and 
all places of interest. Good Hacks and Hunters on Hire. Carriages of all Descriptions, 


_ TOM JONES, J.P., Proprietor. 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS IN — 
GUNMETAL, BRONZE & BRASS. 
J. WIPPELL & CO., 


LTD. 
EXETER, and4 &5, Duncannon st.. LONDON. 


A Fully Ulustrated List on Application. 






CRAIG & DAVIES 


MILITARY & CIVIL BOOTMAKERS, 


FRANCIS STREET, WOOLWICH; 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST., W.; 
40, High St., Aldershot ; and York Town, Camberley. 
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MARINE SOCIETY. 


TRAINING SHIP “ WARSPITE,” 


Parron - - H.M. THE Kine. 

The Suiey maintains the Training Ship 
**Warspite” at Greenhithe. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subecriptions ae Donations gratefully received 


y the 
Secretary, Lieut. H. T. A. Bosanquet, R.N., 
Clarks Place, Bishopsgate, E.C. 





Help the Friendless Poor. 


The Homes and Institutions of the 


CHURCH ARMY 
for providing RELIEF BY LABOUR arefull. 
SPECIAL RELIEF DEPOTS. 
FUNDS ARE SORELY NEEDED. 
Cheques crossed ‘Barclay’s, a/e Church — 4 able te 
Prebendary CaRLILz, Hon. Chief Secretary, quarters, 
55, Bryanston Street, W. 








“CAVALRY BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION.” 


For Particulars apply to 
THE SECRETARY, 
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Dr. Barnardo's Homes 


Maintain over 8,600 Children, 


300 Boys constantly in training 
FOR THE NAVY. 


Cheques payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.” 
Head Offices. 18 to 26. STEPNEY CAUSEWAY. E. 





20, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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Co. Donegal, Ireland. 
ROSAPENNA HOTEL, 


Large Lounge, Dining, Billiard, Smoking and Writing 
Rooms. Private Suite of Apartments. Bedrooms with 
Bathrooms en suite. Sanitary Arrangements Perfect. 
Electric Light in every room. Salmon, Sea Trout and 
Brown Trout Fishing, reserved to Visitors free of charge. 
First-class Golf Links (18 Holes) eneircle the Hotel. 
Excellent and Safe Bathing. 

Own Laundry. Good Motor Garage (Resident Engineer), 
Private Bakery. For full particularsapply to the Manager. 













MADEIRA. 


THE BELLA VISTA HOTEL. 


Finest situation in the Island; 150 feet above sea level. * 
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ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 








SEPTEMBER, 1913. 








SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I.—_OFFICERS JOINED. 


The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 
August :— 


Sub-Lieutenant E. J. P. Brind, R.N. 
Lieutenant O. H. Tidbury, The Middlesex Regiment. 


II—NEW MEMBERS. 


A form is inserted in this JouRNAL, and will be repeated regularly 
for the benefit of those officers who may wish to join the Institution. 
The filling-up of the form, and its transmission to the Secretary, is all 
that is necessary in the case of officers appearing in the Official Active 
Lists. The Council hope that Members will circulate the forms. Officers 
joining after October 1st in any year are not called upon for any subscrip- 
tion the following year. 


III._HONORARY LIFE MEMBER. 


Mr. Francis H. Skrine, F.R.Hist.Soc., I.C.S. (retd.), has been 
elected by the Council an Honorary Life Member of the Institution, on 
account of his contributions to military history. 


IV.—THE INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CON- 
GRESS, 1915. 


An invitation has been received for the Council and Members of the 
Royal United Service Institution to attend and participate in the proceed- 
ings of this Congress which will be held at San Francisco in 1915. 
Members wishing to attend the same should kindly communicate with 
the Secretary. 
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V.--LECTURES. 


The following lectures have been arranged for the coming autumn 
session. The lecture card will be issued early in October :— 


Wednesday, October 8th. ‘‘ The Place of Military Force in Modern 
Statecraft.”’ By Norman Angell, Esq. 


Wednesday, October 15th. ‘‘ Aeronautics.”? By Colonel H. S, Massy, 
C.B. 

Wednesday, October 29th. ‘‘ The Foreign Element in the British 
Armies, 1793—1815.”’ By Captain 
C. T. Atkinson. 

Wednesday, November 5th. ‘‘ The Press in War.’’ By H. A. Gwynne, 
Esq. (Editor of the Morning Post). 


Wednesday, November 12th. ‘‘ The Internal Conditions of Great Britain 
during a great War.’? By Major 
Stewart L. Murray, late Gordon High- 
landers. 

Wednesday, November 19th. ‘‘ The Panama Canal and its Strategic 
Importance.”” By Vaughan Cornish, 
Esq., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 

Wednesday, November 26th. ‘‘ Duties of Local Authorities in War 
Time.”” By Lieut.-Colonel W. G. 
Simpson, 24th Bn. London Regt. 


Wednesday, December 10th. ‘‘ The Dominions and the Navy.” By 
Lieutenant L. H. Hordern, R.N. 


VI.—ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


(6597). Officer’s pouch of the 11th (P.A.O.) Hussars. It formerly 
belonged to Major Joseph Hely, who served with the 
regiment in the Crimea.—Bequeathed by the late Mrs. 
E. J. Hely. 

(6598). Round shot found on the Bluff at Durban, and said to be 
one of the first cannon balls fired in the attack on Durban 
in 1842. 

In May, 1842, a small British force of some 300 men 
marched overland and attacked Durban. It was not success- 
ful, and the Boers under Andries Pretorius surrounded the 
force. An old Durban resident, Dick King, managed to 
ride through the Boer outposts and conveyed the news of 
the serious position of the British force. Colonel A. J. 
Cloete was then sent by sea to Port Natal (Durban) and 
the force was relieved. Shortly afterwards Colonel Cloete 
received the submission of the Volksraad at Pietermaritz- 
burg.—Given by Lieut.-Colonel J. Watkins Yardley. 

(6599). Drummer’s coatee of the goth Regiment, date 1832.—Given 
by D. Hastings Irwin, Esq. 

(6600). Officer’s belt-plate of the 28th N. Gloucester Regiment, 
worn previous to 1881.—Given by Colonel Sir W. A. Hill, 
K.C.B., late 3rd Gloucester Regiment. 


A seta semi 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
August, 1913. 


Woden’s, Grim’s and Offa’s Dykes. By Major P. T. Godsal. Crown 8vo. 
(Presented by the Author). (Harrison & Sons). London, 1913. 
The Illness and Death of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Arnold Chaplin, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. (Presented by the Author). (Hirschfeld 

Brothers, Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Meine Fiihrung im Balkankriege, 1912. By Mahmud Mukhtar Pacha. 
8vo. 2s. gd. (E. S. Mittler & Sohn). Berlin, 1913. 

The Campaign in Thrace, 1912. Six lectures by Major P. Howell. 8vo. 
4s. (Presented by the Publishers) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 
1913. 

The Nation and the Empire—Being a Collection of Speeches and Addresses. 
By Lord Milner. 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Constable & Co., Ltd.). London, 
1913. 

Memoirs of a Cavalier; or a Military Journal of the Wars in Germany 
and the Wars in England. By Daniel De Foe. Edited by G. A. 
Aitken, with iflustrations by J. B. Yeats. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (J. M. 
Dent & Co.). London, 1900. 

Warfare in England. By Hilaire Belloc. Crown 8vo. 1s. (Williams & 
Norgate). London, n.d. 

A History of the Natal Rebellion, 1906, and of Dinuzulu’s Arrest, Trial 
and Expatriation. By Captain J. Stuart, Natal Field Artillery. 8vo. 
15s. Illustrated. (Presented by the Publishers) (Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd.). London, 1913. 
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[Authors alone are respousible for the contents of their respective Papers. | 


ROUGH NOTES OF A LECTURE DELIVERED 
AT THE STAFF COLLEGE, CAMBERLEY, ON 
THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE 1866 CAMPAIGN. 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL H. WILSON, C.B., D.S.O., 
the then Commandant. 





TOPOGRAPHY. 


THE general topographical features of the theatre of war may 
be described as large compared with similar features in 
England; large hills, or mountains, large woods, great folds 
in the ground, no fences; orchards, cultivation everywhere. 


The strategical quadrilateral may be taken as Dresden- 
Breslau (140 miles), Breslau-Olmiitz (100 miles), Olmiitz-Prague 
(130 miles), Prague-Dresden (75 miles). 

The tactical quadrilateral may be taken as Turnau-Trau- 
tenau (35 miles), Trautenau-K6niggratz (25 miles), Ké6nig- 
gratz-Jung Bunzlau (45 miles), Jung Bunzlau-Turnau (15 miles). 


Before trying to describe the topography of the country, it 
is well to sound a warning note against the careless or ignorant 
use of words. For example, people talk of the Elbe Valley. 
Now a valley is usually understood to be low ground with high 
or low hills on either side, but the Elbe elects to make much of 
its course on a perfectly flat plain; this is a feature common to 
many other rivers in Bohemia. 

Again, when people talk and write about mountains and 


inaccessible heights, scaling heights, etc., they are for the most 
part talking nonsense. The mountains are often glorified 
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downs, and therefore words like ‘‘ inaccessible ’’ and ‘‘ scaling ”’ 
are very misleading. 

And again, the words ‘‘ pass’’ or ‘“‘ defile,’? do not mean 
what we call a ‘‘ pass ’’ or “‘ defile ’’ in the North-West Frontier 
or Natal, or such countries, for as often as not they refer to a 
country open to all arms, but where the transport alone is 
confined to the roads. 

And once again, when you read of fortresses in this cam- 
paign, do not always picture to yourself great works and large 
enclosures like Paris or Metz or Antwerp, because the word 
frequently means some insignificant work in, or just outside, a 
town, and covering a bridge, or railway station, or road 
junction. 


Mountains. 


From south-east through north to south-west, the hills and 
mountains, more hills, indeed, than mountains, form a sort of 
cap to Bohemia, and spread themselves in an arc over Northern 
Bohemia. 

There are the Sudeten Mountains, Eulen Mountains, 
Riesen Mountains, which rise to 4,000 feet, the Iser Mountains, 
Lauzitz Mountains, and the Mittel and Erz Mountains, all 
varying from 2,000 feet to 4,000 feet, but mostly about 2,000 
feet. 

It is necessary to picture what this means :— 

An extreme depth of say, 20 miles; Waldenburg to 
Trautenau; Hirschberg to Schémberg. They are mostly 
rolling downs patched with woods, and almost completely culti- 
vated on their lower slopes. They contain, therefore, nothing 
of the nature of a real defile, such as one sees in the Pyrenees, 
Alps, or North-West Frontier. The roads wind along between 
these hills, and the hills themselves are open to all arms. For 
example, take the so-called pass from Zittau vid Reichenberg to 
Turnau; and only during two miles, Kratzau-Machendorp, will 
cavalry and guns be confined to the roads. 


Rivers. 


We need only consider the river Elbe and its tributaries. 

The Elbe rises in the Riesen Mountains, and flows south 
for 60 miles, then turns sharp to the west for another 40 miles, 
and then north-west, passing through the Mittel and Erz 
Mountains to Dresden, and finally to the sea at Hamburg. 

To go back to its source; at Arnau it is small; at 
K6niginhof and Josefstadt about 40 yards wide; at K6niggratz 
60 and 70 yards; at Dresden 150 and 200 yards. 

The Elbe, like all the Bohemian rivers, runs fast, and is 
deep. Standing on the battlefield of Nachod, and looking over 
the Elbe, there is little sign of a valley south of Josefstadt. 
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ELse Triputaries: Left Bank.—The Aupa, the Mettau, 
and the Adler. The Aupa passes through Trautenau, Eipel, 
and Skalitz, and joins the Elbe at Josefstadt. The stream is 30 
yards wide, but not formidable anywhere. 

The Mettau runs nearly parallel to the Aupa, and, passing 
through Nachod, joins the Elbe also at Josefstadt. In no way 
is it a formidable stream. 

The Adler rises west of Glatz, runs south, then west, and 
joins the Elbe at K6niggratz. Had Benedek made use of the 
left bank of the Elbe, it is possible the Adler might have been a 
second Bistritz; but as it was, it was unimportant. 

Right Bank.—The Trotina, the Bistritz, and the Iser. 

The Trotina runs across the northern front of the field of 
Sadowa. It is a small stream, five to ten yards wide, and only 
of tactical interest. 

- The Bistritz flows almost at right angles to the Trotina and 
across the western front of the field of Sadowa. It is a small 
stream six yards wide, four and five feet deep, and fast, and had 
considerable tactical, almost strategical, importance. 

The Iser rises close to the source of the Elbe, but turns west, 
and passing through Semil, Eisenbrod, and Turnau (between 
which places it runs through very pretty wooded gorges, difficult 
for troops except on the roads), it goes on through Miinchen- 
gratz and Jung Bunzlau, and joins the Elbe 15 miles north-east 
of Prague. 

The Iser is a fast-running river, 50 to 80 yards wide below 
Turnau, deep (probably 8 to 12 feet), and therefore a considerable 
obstacle. 

It had strategic importance because it caused the Ist Corps 
and the Saxons to fall back until the safety of its left bank was 
reached, and it had considerable tactical importance in the actions 
of Podol and Miinchengratz. 


Roads. 


The roads, generally speaking, are good, the main roads 
being heavily, if roughly, metalled, and in fair weather the roads 
would work well. They are lined with orchard trees, double 
rows on each side of main roads, single rows along minor roads. 
There are no fences, and the land is beautifully cultivated. 

The important road centres inside the tactical quadrilateral 
are :—Nachod, Eipel, Trautenau, Neu Paka, Turnau, Miinchen- 
gratz, Jung Bunzlau, U. Bautzen, Gitschin, Militin, K6niginhof, 
Josefstadt, K6niggratz. 

I will refer later on to some distances between towns and 
frontiers. 

The villages are always open villages, and, as is usual 
abroad, the farmers and labourers live in the villages, and not in 
scattered farms and cottages as with us. 
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Fortresses. 
Austrian.—Theresienstadt, on the left bank of the Elbe 
where it runs into the Mittel Mountains. Prague, on the 


Moldau, about 30 miles south of Thereseinstadt, a very im- 
portant road and rail centre. Garonier, or Josefstadt, at the 
junction of the Elbe, Aupa, and Mittau, a road and rail centre. 
Koniggratz, at the junction of the Elbe and Adler. Also an 
important road junction and bridges. Olmiitz is an entrenched 
camp. 

German.—Cosel (60 miles east of Glatz), Neisse (30 miles 
east of Glatz), Glatz, Schweidnitz (30 miles north of Glatz). 
These were in no sense serious fortresses, but small semi- 
permanent works. The works at Magdeburg, Spandau, 
Torgau, and Wittenberg need not be considered. Torgau and 
Wittenberg lie between Dresden and Berlin, barring an 
Austrian advance from Saxony to Berlin, and threatening the 
flank of an Austrian advance from North Bohemia on Berlin. 
Magdeburg faces Hanover. Spandau stands guard over Berlin 
as against Holstein. : 

Railways. 


Prussian.—(i.) Posen-Breslau ; (ii.) Frankfurt on the Oder- 
Gorlitz; (iii.) Berlin-Dresden; (iv.) Magdeburg-Leipzig; (v.) 
Cassel-Erfurt-Leipzig. 

Austrian.—Vienna-Brunn-Pardubitz, thence vid Prag to 
Dresden, or by Josefstadt to Turnau (the section Josefstadt- 
Turnau passing within 20 miles of the frontier, an important 
point to remember). 

OPPOSING FORCES. 

To turn now to some of the movements of the opposing 
forces : 

The preliminary assembly of Prussian Corps covered a 
front of 276 miles (Halle-Neisse). This was about the middle 
of May. 

On June 10, this 276 miles was contracted to 156 miles 
(Torgau-Waldenburg). 

On June 11, Moltke received the Austrian Ordre de bataille, 
and the Second Army (1st, 5th, 6th, and Guards) was again moved 
more to the east (Neisse), there being now eight marches between 
the armies. 

On June 18, the front covered was 200 miles (Torgau- 
Steinau). 

ARMY OF THE ELBE.—Torgau. 

First ArMy.—Gorlitz-Friedberg. 

Seconp ArMy.—Neisse,! Brieg, Steinau. 

On June 22, Moltke wired to the First and Second Armies 
‘‘ By order of His Majesty the two Armies will enter Bohemia 
and take steps to unite in the direction of Gitschin.’ 


1 Neisse lies as far east of Glatz, as Glatz does of Nachod. 
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Bonnal says that Militin or Koniginhof ought to have been 
the point of concentration, the reason being the difficulties which 
the Second Army would experience in coming through the 
mountains (I will refer to these difficulties presently). 


During this forward march, Prince Frederick Charles broke 
up his corps organization into a divisional organization. You 
will work this out in detail later, all I wish to point out is 
that this was bad staff work, and not at all necessitated by the 
difficulties of the country. 


To return to topography; let us examine the advance of 
the Elbe Army and First Army (IInd, I[Ird, and [Vth Corps) 
from Gabel and Reichenberg respectively. Two excellent roads 
existed :— 

Gabel-Miinchengratz, 
Reichenberg-Turnau, 


with several cross roads and subsidiary roads, all running 
through a charming, smiling, semi-wooded, semi-open, wholly 
rolling country. 

The Austrians (Saxons and Ist Corps) did not oppose this 
Prussian advance until it reached the Iser. Behind this river 
they stood, having broken the bridge at Turnau, but not 
occupying the village. 

The River Iser comes down from the Riesen Mountains, and 
between Semil, Eisenbrod and Turnau it runs through a very 
pretty but steep wooded gorge, with waterfalls here and there. 
From Turnau, the valley opens out, and is not at all difficult ; 
the river however, is a serious obstacle: fast and deep, and 50 
to 60 yards wide. Opposite Podol or Miinchengratz (on left 
bank), and standing back a mile or two, is a most curious cliff 
and table land, called the Musky Berg, which played an 
important part in the operations. 

Broadly speaking then, up to the time when he reached the 
River Iser, Prince Frederick Charles had been put to no incon- 
venience, either by the Austrians or the topography of the 
country. 

At the Iser he met a serious obstacle, backed as it was by 
the Musky Berg. 

Undoubtedly the place for the Austrians to have brought on 
a fight was further west than the Iser, namely, on the Gabel- 
ney line, but even there the country cannot be described as 
difficult. 


During my trip in that part, the only difficult piece of 
country between Dresden and Turnau was two miles between 
Kratzau and Machendorp (two miles south of Kratzau), and this 
was only difficult for cavalry and guns off the roads. 


So much then for the Lauzitz and Iser Mountains. Accord- 
ing to our way of looking at it, the country is almost ideal for the 
movement of troops. 
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Having reached (and taken) the line of the Iser and the 
Musky Berg, one more difficulty lay before Frederick Charles, 
curiously enough, not so much on account of the country, as on 
account of the roads. All the roads (five in number) from the 
Iser (Turnau-Jung Bunzlau section) lead to Gitschin. 

Had the Ist Corps and Saxons played a different game in 
their retirement, this centering of roads on Gitschin might have 
been awkward for the Prussians. 

Turn now to the Prussian Second Army, and see what the 
topography in that area was doing for or against the Prussians. 
And in passing let us note that the gap between the First Army 
on the right and the Second Army on the left was 35 miles as the 
crow flies. The left of the First Army was on the Gablonz- 
Eisenbrod road. The right of the Second Army was the Liebau- 
Trautenau road. I will refer to this gap later. 

What was the Second Army doing between June 26 and 29, 
while the Elbe and First Armies were making good the ground 
from Gabel-Reichenberg to Gitschin ? 

On June 24 the Second Army lay as follows :— 

Ist Corps, Landshut. 

Cavalry Division, Waldenburg. 
Guard, Silberburg. 

Vth Corps, Kamenz (west of Glatz). 
Vith Corps, Weidenau (east of Glatz). 

The next movements were calculated to take the Corps to 
the following places :— 

Ist Corps to Arnau via Trautenau. 
Cavalry to Trautenau via Schomberg. 
Guard to K6niginhof vid Politz and Eipel. 
Vth Corps to Gradlitz vid Nachod. 

Vith Corps thrown back in left rear. 


Now go to June 26, when the Elbe Army was about Gabel 
and the First Army about Reichenburg. 


Ist Corps, Liebau and Schomberg. 
Cavalry, Waldenburg. 

Guard, Dittersbach. 

Vth Corps, Reinerz. 

Vith Corps, Glatz. 


What roads were available for these troops through the 
mountains ? 
There are six good roads converging on four points :— 
(a) Landshut-Liebau-Trautenau. 
(b) Waldenburg-Schomberg-Trautenau. 
(c) Dittersbach-Qualisch-Trautenau or Eipel. 
(d) Silberburg-Politz-Eipel. 
(e) Glatz-Reinerz-Nachod. 
(f) Glatz-Lewin-Sollnitz. 


And what was the country like ? 
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Looking at it from the Austrian point of view, the hills 
facing the Trautenau-Nachod line (15 miles) are not serious. 
Generally speaking, admirable for cavalry and guns and delight- 
ful for infantry. The ground is more open about Trautenau 
and Parschnitz, and more wooded about Nachod, but none of 
this country can be called mountainous, inaccessible, deeply 
ravined, gorged, and so forth. 

In fact, the so-called ‘‘ passes’’ or ‘‘defiles’’ leading to 
Trautenau, Eipel and Nachod, are ‘‘ passes’”’ only in so far as 
baggage is confined to the roads, whilst all arms can move over 
the country, the woods interfering with free movement here and 
there. Of course there are no fences. They are ‘‘ passes,”’ 
therefore, more in the sense of roads in England than in the 
Khyber sense. 

That the Ist Prussian Corps got into difficulties at Trau- 
tenau (27th) and fell back in some confusion to Liebau and 
Schomberg, and that the Guard, who, on hearing firing, had 
turned up to Parschnitz, but did not take part in the action, was 
not at all due to the country, but to other causes; nor if Gablenz 
(Xth Austrian Corps) had followed up the retiring Prussians (a 
course denied to him by Benedek’s order not to cross the 
frontier) would the ‘‘ passes ’’ have played a prominent part. 

The River Aupa, remember, was not a formidable obstacle, 
and though 20 to 30 yards wide, was fordable almost everywhere. 

Turning to the left of the Second Army, we find that on 
the same day (27th) Steinmetz (V.) won an action at Nachod 
against Ramming’s VIth Corps. 

The actions of Trautenau and Nachod (only 15 miles apart 
as the crow flies) were independent actions of two Prussian 
Corps (Ist and Vth). Yet the Guard Corps was between 
them, one division reaching Eipel and one Kosteletz that night. 

There was nothing in the nature of the country to cause this 
isolation. 'We must look elsewhere for the reason for it. This 
is the chief point I want you to notice in this theatre at this 
time. 

The loose use of words such as mountains, passes, defiles, 
gorges, torrents, and the like, is very apt to make us picture a 
country where joint action between corps was impossible. This 
was not so. You will presently go carefully through these two 
actions, but I want you to be quite clear in your minds that the 
difficulties of the country had nothing to say to the Prussian 
defeat at Trautenau or the Prussian victory at Nachod. 

With the subsequent movements of the Elbe Army and 
First Army to Sadowa, and the Second Army to K6niggratz, I 
do not propose to deal; you will go through them later, but 
there are some points of general interest 1 wish to touch on 
before closing this lecture. 

I referred just now to the gap which existed between the 
First Army and the Second Army during the period June 26-29, 
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perhaps the most important dates of the war. From the left of 
the First Army (the Gablonz-Eisenbrod road) to the right of the 
Second Army (the Liebau-Trautenau road) was 35 mlies. Was 
this gap due to topography or strategy ? 

It was due, I think, in a manner, to both. 

In his projects for the 1866 campaign, Moltke, writing in 
1860, discusses the coming theatre of war in the most exhaustive 
manner. Taking first the case where Austria is the aggressor, 
he considers their best course would be a concentration in 
Northern Bohemia, behind the Lauzitz and Riesen Mountains, 
followed by a direct advance on Berlin, coupled with subsidiary 
operations against, and occupation of, Silesia. 

His answer to such a movement would be a main Prussian 
concentration behind (on left bank of) the Elbe, if possible, as 
far up as Dresden, and a small force in Silesia. 

He dismisses the case of Prussia being the aggressor as 
politically impossible,! and says that, had such a course been 
practicable, Prussia would have assembled her main forces in 
Silesia, and have covered Berlin with one corps at Torgau. 


In 1865-66, Moltke calculated? that the Austrians would 
assemble in Bohemia in about the same time that the Prussians 
could assemble in Lusatia. 

In discussing the offensive, therefore, he elects to concen- 
trate behind the Lauzitz Mountains, and not behind the Riesen 
Mountains, chiefly because of the difficulties of crossing the 
Riesen Mountains and their southern slopes, and at the same 
time he proposes to occupy Dresden. Curiously enough, it 
seems that Moltke, when considering both offence and defence, 
keeps considerably west of where he eventually went. 

Why was this? 

It appears to me that the change in Moltke’s plans was due 
chiefly to the fact that further consideration of time, space, and 
topography, caused him to modify his previous calculation, and 
he came to the conclusion,® that by using all the five railway 
lines, he could assemble his corps on the northern slopes of the 
mountains, and march through those, and concentrate in 
Northern Bohemia, before the Austrians, with only one railway, 
could stop him; and in the second place he came to the conclu- 
sion that in the then circumstances (1865-6) the best preliminary 
move for Austria would be the seizure of Breslau and occupation 
of Silesia.‘ 

And this being so, he came to the further conclusion, that 
his best answer to such an Austrian move would be to collect 
two Armies, the smaller on the Dresden side, and the larger 








1 Moltke’s Projects, p. 11. 
2 Moltke’s Projects, p. 24. 
3 Moltke’s Projects, pp. 37-38, 42-43, 67. 
4 Moltke’s Projects, pp. 54-57, 60-62, 67. 
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on the Silesian (Breslau) side, this latter to attack whilst the 
former held on, the object of attacking from the left being to 
drive the Austrians to the west off their line of retreat on Olmiitz 
and Vienna.! 

But between the proposals as adumbrated in his Projects 
and the actual development of the Armies, there were many 
and great differences, due to various causes, and these will be 
dealt with in other lectures. In the end the First Army (that on 
the Dresden side) became rather the largest, owing to the 
inclusion of the Army of the Elbe. 

Bonnal, in his first chapters, has some very severe criticisms 
to make on Moltke’s opening moves, and these are well worth 
your careful study, though not necessarily carrying your 
argument. 

But what part did the mountainous frontier and the rivers 
(other than the Elbe) play in all these changes of Moltke’s 
plans? 

It appears to me the answer is—a small part only. 

Moltke of course realized that he could not pass troops 
through the belt of mountains 35 miles across, to which I have 
already referred, but he rightly considered that he could in the 
circumstances incur the danger of such separation of forces. 

And what were the circumstances ? 

The division of a force into two parts, with the object of 
uniting these on, or just in front of the battlefield, is only 
dangerous when the separated parts can be kept so far apart by 
the enemy that one portion can be destroyed before the other 
portion can come to its assistance, or, as Moltke himself said : 

‘*To profit by the inner line of operations, it is necessary to have 

enough space to enable us to seek one of the opposing armies at a 
distance of several days’ march, and also to be free to countermarch to 
meet the other. If this space is too small, we run the risk of having 
to deal with both adversaries at once. When an army in the field is 
attacked in front and flank, it is of little import that that army 
possesses the inner line of operations. Its strategical advantage has 
become a tactical disadvantage.”’ 


Given then the positions of the Austrian Corps about June 
11, on which date Moltke received a copy of the Austrian Ordre 
de bataille, his calculations led him to the belief that this gap 
of 35 miles between the advancing armies could not be disas- 
trous ‘and might well prove valuable. 

The amount of manoeuvre area caused by the gap of 35 
miles, and thus given to the Austrians, was not, as events turned 
out, sufficient to allow Benedek to fulfil the conditions laid down 
by Moltke in the passage just quoted. This most important 
matter will be dealt with in future lectures. 


1 Moltke’s Projects, pp. 63-67. 
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The topography, therefore, of the actual theatre, had but 
small effect on the strategy as applied in this campaign. 

Had Benedek been a Napoleon, it is not only possible, but 
it is most probable, that the 35-mile gap between the Prussian 
Armies, caused by the Riesen Mountains, would have played a 
notable instead of an insignificant part in the campaign. 

And yet let me ask you to remember that, although the 
block of the Riesen Mountains created a bar (35 miles broad) to 
the movement of troops, the mountains to the east and west 
caused little impediment, and as we have seen, the Army of the 
Elbe, and the First Army, met with but trivial topographical 
difficulties until the River Iser was reached, and the corps com- 
posing the Second Army had six roads on which to march 
(terminating it is true in only four points), and these roads ran 
through a charming country, which offered no particular 
difficulties to the Prussians’ advance. 

Other lectures will deal with all the other factors of this 
most interesting campaign. I have here only touched on the 
topography of the theatre of war, and what effect it had on the 
strategy and tactics of the forces engaged. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A_ DIVISION. 
meal i i ede 


IN a progressive state of society, national institutions are con- 
tinually developing. Ideas, old and new, act and react on one 
another, and the result is change. But though this is true of 
institutions as a whole, it may happen that the national energies 
having been diverted into other channels, a particular institu- 
tion fails to keep pace with the others. Such an institution, how- 
ever, Cannot permanently remain unaffected by the influences 
which surround it. A time must come when public opinion 
insists on reform. In such a case reorganization, once begun, 
proceeds at a rapid pace, for the ideas on which it is based 
being widespread, everything is ready for it, and suggested 
changes, being in accord with prevailing opinions, encounter 
little or no opposition. 


Of this process British military institutions furnish a good 
example. During the past century the political and industrial 
institutions of the country have progressed while the military 
have remained stationary. Lately, however, the latter have 
yielded to the pressure of surrounding influences and the 
result has been change, and, what is more, the progress of 
development has been rapid. During the past decade hardly a 
year has gone by which has not seen some department re- 
organized, some improvement in administration made, some 
service brought up-to-date. And there is more to follow. 


In the present article it is proposed to deal with one par- 
ticular example, the development of the division, to examine 
the organization of that unit, to note the changes which have 
lately been made and to indicate the lines on which future 
development seems likely to take place. Before beginning, 
however, it may not be out of place to say a word or two as to 
the influences which have been, and are, gradually transform- 
ing a division from a mere collection of units into an organized 
‘“‘highér unit.’’ First and most important of all has been the 
laying down of a definite composition, and a recognized use, 
for the Expeditionary Force; it is only within the last ten years 
that it has been possible to say with certainty that the Expedi- 
tionary Force will be composed of six divisions and a cavalry 
division, and that it may be employed on the Continent of 





1 This is true only of the “‘ field service” side of army organization; 
as regards the civil administration, the process of development and im- 
provement has been continuous throughout the 19th century. 
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Europe. This simple announcement has cleared the air, and 
has allowed the military authorities to direct their labours with 
something like consistency, and has given them something 
tangible and visible to work up to. Army manceuvres and 
staff tours have, for the first time, dealt with actual concrete 
things, and the results have been apparent in every direction, 
notably in War Establishments, Field Service Regulations, 
Part II., and in the various reorganizations which have been 
effected in recent years. 


To return, however, to the division; as originally consti- 
tuted it was composed of :— 


Divisional staff. 2 field companies of engineérs. 

2 companies mounted infantry. 1 divisional telegraph company. 

3 infantry brigades. 1 transport and supply column. 
3 brigades of field artillery. 1 transport and supply park. 

1 (2-battery) brigade of howitzers. 1 divisional ammunition column. 
1 heavy battery. 3 field ambulances. 


Of these various units the artillery and engineers had 
their own staffs, and every other arm and department was 
represented in some way at divisional headquarters. Here 
then were the elements of an organization, of a ‘‘ higher ”’ 
unit. This unit could, of course, always work after a fashion, 
but the rudimentary state of its organization violated the prin- 
ciple ‘‘ economy of force,’’ and it was obvious from the first 
that many additions and alterations would be necessary before 
the stage of an organized ‘‘ higher unit’’ was reached.! 

It was not long before the need for change made itself 
felt. | Experience at manoeuvres showed that certain addi- 
tions, alterations or amalgamations, were indispensable. The 
working out of problems at staff tours showed that some of the 
existing arrangements were an obstacle to efficiency. The study 
of foreign armies, at manoeuvres and elsewhere, called attention 
to better systems of organization and methods of adminis- 
tration. 

But even when the necessity for change has been recog- 
nized, and this is generally a long process, for many people 
have to be convinced, it still remains to decide on the order in 
which the alterations are to be carried out, for a large organi- 
zation cannot be modified without careful study. Generally 
speaking, the changes which occur first are those about the 
need for which there is general agreement, and in which in- 
fluential people are directly interested; following these, come 
those which offer lines of least resistance; for example, depart- 
ments, the organization of which is, to a large extent, a 


paper one. 





1In this connection may be cited the manoeuvres of 1910, in which 
the distribution of the 2nd Division into three ‘‘ small mixed forces, 
each on a separate road, gives us some clue to the conception of a 
division entertained at that time in high places. 
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In the gradual development of the division, which has 
already made some progress, this has been the order followed : 
a signal company and a divisional train have already been 
formed, and the system of ammunition supply has been 
reorganized. In all probability, any changes which are to 
come, and it is thought that some must come, if we progress 
in the direction in which we are at present moving, will be 
regulated by these same considerations. 

The medical services of the division, its field companies of 
engineers, its artillery, its infantry, its staff, all require altera- 
tion and rearrangement. And, for the reasons given above, 
alterations seem most likely to be made in the order in which 
the services have been enumerated, first the medical, then 
the engineers, and so on. 

It will be simplest to examine each department and arm 
in turn, to see why the changes, which have been made so 
far, have been made, and to ask what other changes are likely, 
and what form they will take. 


SIGNAL Company.—The signal service of the division has 
been some years in the making, it has been the result of ex- 
perience at successive annual manoeuvres. The person on 
whom the necessity for its formation had been most clearly 
impressed was the divisional general. That officer accord- 
ingly ‘‘concentrated’’ on the signal service, with the not 
unnatural result that the first step in the consolidation of the 
division has been the establishment of a signal company. 
The process is easy to follow. Until quite recently the units 
of the British Army had been trained as separate units, that 
is, as battalions, batteries, etc., without reference to other 
units and arms. The consequence was, that when training 
in larger bodies was introduced, great stress was laid on the 
communications which, in addition to their legitimate work, 
had to assist in creating a common doctrine. It was neces- 
sary, in fact, for commanders to give orders and instructions 
on points which would now be left to the discretion of their 
subordinates. Messages and orders became the rage, and it 
must be admitted, that at this stage of evolution a very free 
use of them was a necessity. Under the pressure of this 
necessity, brigadiers formed communication units, composed 
of bicyclists and signallers collected from battalions; and 
divisional headquarters finding its telegraph company insuffi- 
cient, collected men from brigades. By constant repetition 
at successive ‘‘trainings,’’ the establishment of these com- 
munication units became more or less fixed, and the need for 
a regular communication unit having been established, and 
its introduction being urged by every divisional and command 
commander in the country, its formation became inevitable. 
Thus, the Army Signal Service came into being. 


THE Divistonat Train.—The organization of the trans- 
port and supply of a division in the field, is of necessity 
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largely a paper one, that service not being in constant use 
during peace. Any alteration in its organization, therefore, 
meets with comparatively little opposition, for few influential 
people are interested in opposing it. The introduction of the 
divisional train owes comparatively little to manoeuvre experi- 
ence, for during a few days of manoeuvres anything will do, 
and mistakes can be, and often are, attributed to bad staff work, 
hot to faulty organization. Even here, however, certain break- 
downs and mishaps had shown that everything was not perfect. 
It is to staff tours, the study of foreign systems and to improve- 
ments in the ordinary means of transport in civil life that the 
reorganization of the transport services and the formation of 
a divisional train are due. 

The regimental transport has of late years been horsed 
and manned by the Army Service Corps, but the vehicles 
have been regimental. This being so, it might have been 
expected that the transfer of the vehicles to the Army Ser- 
vice Corps would lead to opposition from regimental officers. 
Fortunately, in this connection, the regimental officer has little 
influence, and, besides, his attention is not always concentrated 
on the practical details of active service. Accordingly we find 
that this change, which affects the interior economy of regiments 
on service rather closely, was effected without comment. 


Though a simple paper transaction, its effect on the 
division as a consolidating influence, is an important one. 
It indicates, too, a growing tendency to a more central 
administration. 


AMMUNITION CoLUMN.—The reorganization of the ser- 
vices for the supply of ammunition is another case of a paper 
reorganization. To this very little opposition was likely to 
be offered, and it, too, probably owes its inception to the 
problems met with on staff tours, and to the introduction of 
mechanical transport. It marks a step towards the consolida- 
tion of the divisional artillery, and indicates the recognition 
of the need for a more central control of the ammunition 
supply. Previous to its introduction the ammunition column 
‘of every artillery brigade had a proportion of ammuni- 
tion wagons and a _ proportion of general service 
wagons, while the transport of the divisional ammunition 
column was partly horsed, partly mechanical. The new 
- arrangement forms the general service wagons! into a single 
unit, the divisional ammunition column; and transforms the 
old column into a park of mechanical transport under the 
1.G.C. 

These three changes, which have already been effected in 
the divisional organization, are all in one direction. They 


1 Except those for S.A.A., of which there are three with each brigade 
ammunition column. 
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aim at facilitating central control within the division, and it is 
suggested that future development will be on similar lines. 


FIELD AMBULANCES.—The medical services of a division, 
exclusive of regimental establishments, at present consist of 
three field ambulances, directed by an administrative medical 
officer. 

This arrangement, into three self-contained units, may 
be based on some sound principle, but its practical result, as 
regards the Army at large, has been to give rise to an idea 
that field ambulances are meant to be attached to infantry 
brigades, and this impression is strengthened by the frequent 
use on paper of the ‘‘ small mixed force,’’ to which a field 
ambulance is almost always attached. As schemes are usually 
drawn up by authority, this inference, that the formation of 
small mixed forces represents the idea of the authorities as to 
the use of a division in war, is not unreasonable. Be this as 
it may, it is worth while enquiring how the medical service 
of a division will be carried out in the field. On the march 
there will be a percentage of sick who, in the terms of the sick 
report of everyday life, may be classified as ‘‘ medicine and 
duty,’’ “‘ light duty,’ and ‘‘detained.’? Those for ‘‘ medicine 
and duty ”’ will most probably march with the train, those 
for ‘“‘ light duty’’ may be carried for the day in ambulance 
wagons, while those ‘‘ detained’ (.3 per 1,000, F.S.R. II. gr) 
will probably be evacuated, or at any rate will not march. 
This means that a proportion of ambulance wagons will be 
fully occupied every day, partly in conveying some of the 
sick with the division, partly in moving others to a central 
improvised hospital. The number of wagons required may 
be large, and for carrying purposes it might be more convenient 
to have all the ambulance wagons formed into one unit (as in 
Austria), so that the distribution of the 30 wagons available 
might be made by one officer, not by three. Still, there is no 
insuperable difficulty in telling off the wagons by field ambu- 
lances, though it makes a duty roster by ambulances difficult 
to arrange. 


THE COLLECTION OF THE WOUNDED IN A BaATTLE.—The 
incidence of loss on a battlefield will be irregular, and the 
collection of wounded will be possible in some localities earlier 
than in others. The present organization practically limits 
the A.M.O. to telling off his command by single field ambu- 
lances, or forces him to mix them up. If we try to picture the 
course of a battle, we shall find that some localities are sure to 
absorb larger numbers than others, and that heavy losses will 
occur in one place, light in another. It is in connection with 
the former that the tent sub-divisions will have to be estab- 
lished, and an organization which allows an A.M.O. to tell 
off his tent sub-divisions as from one unit, is, perhaps, better 
than one which forces him to tell them off from three. The 
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A.M.QO. will presumably be with the headquarters of the divi- 
sional staff, and will receive information as to where casualties 
are heavy, and as to where he is to open tent sub-divisions. This 
he would find it easier to do if all these sub-divisions were 
under one man. Then, again, as regards the removal of 
wounded to convenient centres, a general survey of the battle- 
field would probably show that it would be preferable to clear 
and close the sub-divisions established in certain localities 
first, and this would be more expeditiously effected if all the 
ambulance wagons were worked together. 

Similar arguments apply with regard to the medical store 
wagons, of which each field ambulance now has three; these 
would be better formed into one unit. To sum up, it would 
appear that the normal wants of a division would be better 
served by the formation of a divisional medical unit, in which 
the similar parts of the present field ambulances would be 
amalgamated—an ambulance wagon section, a store section, 
a dressing section, and so on; a senior medical officer being 
put in command. 

If this were done, it is open to question whether there is 
any need for an A.M.O. on the staff. The medical duties 
attaching to his position would be performed by the officer 
commanding the divisional medical unit, and the evacuation 
of the sick and wounded would seem to be rather a function of 
the A.Q.M.G.! 


THE FIELD COMPANIES OF ENGINEERS.—No one can fail 
to have been struck by the lack of occupation which seems to 
be the fate of field companies on manceuvres, or in connection 
with staff tours. In the former the simple procedure is 
adopted of telling off a field company to follow a brigade, 
while sections are occasionally attached to units such as batta- 
lions, but in neither case do they often have anything to do. 
At regimental exercises and staff tours the field companies 
are told ‘‘to put a village in a state of defence,’’ to ‘‘ direct 
infantry working parties,’’ or to ‘‘ blow up a bridge,’’ and so 
they are comfortably disposed of. These duties are really 
make-believe. There is no special skill required in making 
field entrenchments, every infantry soldier is required to know 
how to do it.2. There is no sealed pattern way of “‘ putting a 
village in a state of defence,’’ indeed, most officers would be 
hard put to it to explain what they meant by “a state of 
defence.’’ Again, the destruction of bridges is an army 
matter, not a divisional. 











1The procedure for dealing with casualties in action, outlined in the 
latest issue of F.S.R. II., 90, seems to assume the organization which has 


been suggested. 
2 This is, in effect, recognized. The entrenching tools being distributed 


permanently among battalions, not kept as a divisional reserve under the 
engineers. 
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The truth is, that we have been content to carry on with 
an organization which may possibly be suitable for ‘‘ small 
mixed forces,’’ operating in undeveloped countries, but which 
is not designed for operations on a large scale in Western 
Europe. 

If we consider the Expeditionary Force as a whole, and 
remember that, as often as not, two divisions will be grouped 
into an army (W.E., 1913, p. 24), we may well ask whether 
engineer units should be allotted to divisions at all. It might 
be preferable to organize the engineers as an army service 
detachable to divisions, or groups of divisions, as required. 

As at present constituted, the field companies of a divi- 
sion seem to be organized with a view to bridging small 
streams, and to carrying out small demolitions, both opera- 
tions in a number of different places at the same time. 
(F.S. Manual, 1908). 

In immediate contact with the enemy, it may be necessary 
to bridge streams, but, even so, a division acting with others 
will be unlikely to want more than one bridge at a time in 
most localities. Further, it is not at all clear what demoli- 
tions will be carried out on the initiative of divisional com- 
manders. If bridges are to be destroyed, it will usually be 
done under instructions from general headquarters, and be 
confined to bridges which concern communications as a whole, 
that is important ones. 

In any case, the conception of an army seems to demand 
the disappearance of field companies in their present form and 
the formation of a divisional engineer unit, under the direct 
orders of the divisional general. 

The question of whether the engineers should be an 
‘“‘army”’ rather than a ‘“‘divisional’’ organization, is hardly 
a practical one at the present stage of development. 


Divist1onaAL ARTILLERY.—The reorganization of the artil- 
lery of a division is a more complicated question than those 
which have been dealt with above. There are, too, strong 
interests in favour of the status quo, and not enough interest 
in, or knowledge of, artillery tactics to cause those in high 
places to realize the need for change. 


The present organization is the result of a conception of 
the battle in which the artillery of both sides settles down and 
stays where it is, varying its target as occasion offers. If this 
is a correct conception, then there is no need for any drastic 
reform, a few minor alterations will suffice. But this concep- 
tion of the function of artillery in battle is not that of French 
tacticians, whose views are gaining ground with us. Our 
present organization takes little advantage of the possibilities 
of the Q.F. gun, and it does not provide for the delegation of 
tactical command, or for the formation of a temporary artil- 
lery reserve. It renders the support of infantry difficult, too, 
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for it does not allow sufficient flexibility in the direction of 
fire. The alternative appears to be the four-gun battery 
organization, which would mean a reduction of batteries. 
This system would allow of a more flexible system of tactical 
direction, and would tend to facilitate central control to the 
extent that reserves could be more easily formed, while a more 
exact distribution of fire in support of infantry is made 
possible. The system of artillery command, too, would have 
to be modified. 

That there is a movement on foot in support of a change 
of organization is well-known. As regards artillery officers 
the instinct of self-preservation is against it. As regards the 
army generally, tactical ideas will have to be considerably 
modified, the conception of a battle changed, and a more intel- 
ligent interest be shown in artillery matters before any change 
is likely to be made. The tendency here seems, at first sight, 
to be towards decentralization, but the real meaning of the 
movement appears to be a demand by the central authority 
for better tactical control, and a recognition that a rigid central 
direction of fire is unsuited to the present conception of 
divisional tactics. 


INFANTRY.—If the reorganization of the artillery may be 
expected to arouse opposition, that of the infantry will 
assuredly arouse even more—the reasons are too well known 
to need stating. The present organization into three brigades 
of four battalions each, is not based on a reasoned examina- 
tion of the conditions of modern war, but appears to be a 
survival from a hundred years ago. Of course it is possible 
to work the present organization, but that is not the main 
question, which is, would it be better to work with some other ? 

The tendency at the moment is to demand a ‘“‘ four-com- 
pany ”’ battalion; this does not go far enough, what is wanted 
in a division is four brigades of three battalions each, each 
battalion consisting of four companies, the Continental 
system. The demand for change seems to have sprung up as 
a result of the constant working of brigades together, and a 
more extended use of tactical exercises. The central authority, 
the brigadier, wants a closer tactical control of his command 
than is afforded him by four large units, battalions. He wants 
to be able to ‘‘ put in’’ smaller fractions of his force himself. 
Another cause seems to be the difficulty of retaining the control 
of bodies so large as a battalion in action when eight separate 
commanders have to be dealt with, so much so, that it has 
become an axiom that once a company has been launched to the 
attack, all control of it is lost by the battalion commander. The 
opposition to a reorganization such as that outlined above will 
be hard to overcome. Everyone, or nearly everyone, from the 
battalion commander to the general, is against it. It will 
require a very radical change in our ideas of the control of 
infantry in action, if such a change is to take place. Still, apart 
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from other reasons, such a reorganization seems to be an essen- 
tial part of divisional reorganization. 


THE MounTED INFANTRY.—The question of mounted in- 
fantry need not detain us. For many reasons it would be desir- 
able that a cavalry regiment should replace this hybrid arm. 


StaFF.—So far the Staff has not.been dealt with, the Head- 
quarter Staff might remain much as it is, that of the artillery 
might be increased, that of the engineers disappear. The 
A.M.O. would become a commanding, not a staff, officer, while 
the ordnance officer might be dispensed with. Incidentally the 
veterinary establishment of units might be abolished, and a 
small veterinary unit (attached to headquarters) be formed. 


The division of the future, then, would be composed as 
follows :— 


Staff. 

1 signal company. 

I cavalry regiment. 

4 brigades of infantry, each of three battalions, each of 
four companies. 

4 brigades of field artillery, each of three batteries, each of 
four guns (this means a reduction of six guns per 
division. : 

1 brigade of howitzers of three batteries, each of six guns. 
(The more rigid system of tactics still seems to hold good 
for howitzers. The heavy artillery would disappear). 

I engineer unit. 

1 divisional medical unit. 

1 divisional train, organized as at present. 

1 divisional ammunition column. 





Note.—The supply columns and ammunition parks, 
though provided in the proportion of one per division, are 
L. of C., not divisional units. This distribution seems to be an 
indication of a broader conception of organization, that of the 
‘‘army ”’ as an organization, not as a collection of divisions. 
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AUSTRIAN NAVY. 


AS the Austrian Navy derives its initial activity solely from 
the Arsenal of Pola, and as the Navy is, moreover, only a 
department of the Ministry of Public Defence, one would 
naturally expect to find great simplicity in its administration, 
and homogeneity in the different corps. Such is not the case, 
however. The structure of the Navy is designed rather for 
the requirements of a naval Power maintaining numerous bases, 
arsenals, and fleets, than for a service whose activity has 
hitherto been confined to coast defence, and its aspirations to 
supremacy in the Adriatic. 


The course of education and instruction provided by the 
Imperial Government is quite out of proportion to such limited 
needs. Besides maintaining for the various departments corps 
which in other navies have been remodelled or suppressed, it 
supports schools in which the curriculum, by its disproportion 
to the requirements, surprises those who know the relatively 
modest naval power of Austria. 


The Navy includes besides the Executive Branch and the 
Corps of Engine-room Artificers, other engineer corps, con- 
sisting of naval constructors, constructors of marine engines, 
of electrically driven machinery, and of guns; also corps for 
juridical and administrative functions, etc. The methods for 
recruiting these corps are various, and leaving for the moment 
the Executive Branch and the Corps of Engine-room Artificers, 
which are the special subject of this article, we will give a 
general idea of the others. 


Legal advisers are transferred from the Army to the Navy 
as required by the exigencies of the service. 
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The personnel of the Corps of Naval Constructors, and the 
Constructors of Engines, Guns, and Electrical Machinery, are 
recruited from among those who have obtained the certificate of 
proficiency as engineers in the above branches, in the Poly- 
technic (Hochschule) or High Schools. They are styled pro- 
bationary engineers, and obtain confirmation after two years’ 
service with good reports. Candidates are also drawn from 
among the pupils who have distinguished themselves in the 
Polytechnic. If they engage to enter the Navy, the State grants 
them an annual allowance of 1,000 kronen (about £40) while 
pursuing their studies. The lowest terms of engagement under 
this arrangement are, that besides the four years of active service 
which the candidate would pass in accordance with the military 
organization of the Empire, he must serve one more for every 
year of study during which he receives a State allowance. 
Finally there is yet a third method of replenishing some of 
these corps. Lieutenants and sub-lieutenants who have 
shown special aptitude in their studies at the academy, 
may apply to be transferred to the probationary engineers, and 
the consent of the State having been obtained, they are then 
sent to the Polytechnic for two years to complete their studies 
and to obtain the certificate of probationary engineer. The 
procedure is the same for those who have distinguished them- 
selves in the electricity course. 

The Administrative Corps is recruited from those who have 
reached certain standards in the higher Lycées (Oberrealschule) 
and present themselves for competitive examination. Officers 
who have attained the rank of naval lieutenant or sub-lieutenant, 
can likewise be transferred to the commissariat, on passing a 
special course for this purpose. 

The method of filling vacancies in the Medical Corps 
requires no special mention. 

Seamen are obtained for the Navy in the maritime districts 
of Trieste, Zara and Fiume, by recruiting, by volunteering, 
and by the transference of recruits from the Army in case of 
necessity. There exists also a school of apprentices at 
Messino, to which the age of admittance is between 15 and 17. 

The strange complexity of this method of recruiting has 
nevertheless the advantage of maintaining the contact between 
the organic structure of the Navy and the centres of educa- 
tion in the Empire. At the same time there exist among the 
above-mentioned corps distinctions of a service character, whose 
origin seems to rest upon tradition rather than on logic. For 
instance, the Executive Branch and the Juridical Corps are both 
considered as exclusively combatant, as are also the Corps of 
Engine-room Artificers while serving on board; but on land 
the latter and engineers of all classes are considered simply as 
employees. The two former corps are subject to the decisions 
of the Courts of Honour, but not the latter corps. While the 
Corps of Engine-room Artificers has the right to vote at political 
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elections, the two former corps are debarred from exercising 
this right. 

The exclusion of the humble classes of society, which pre- 
vails in the selection of the personnel of the corps of officers, 
is quite opposed to the principle of equality rooted in the Latin 
races; and it is sometimes carried so far that it affects even 
individuals who have long been in the service of the State. 
Engine-room Artificers, for instance, cannot rise to be officers, 
if objections purely social, supported by the chief of the corps, 
and laid by him before the Admiralty Board, are advanced 
against the promotion. 

Furthermore, the petty officers who aspire to be officers 
must be bachelors; and should they be married, enquiries 
are made in order to ascertain whether the wives are fit to take 
their place among those of the other officers. 

These facts give some idea of the spirit of exclusiveness 
which pervades service classes in Austria, and explain why 
almost all the students of the Academy of Fiume are drawn 
from the families of officers and officials. 


Admittance to the Executive Branch is obtained in two 
ways; one is through the Academy of Fiume, the other is 
through the Academy established in the ‘‘ Adria,’’ a group of 
hulks, which is also a school especially intended for naval 


gunnery. 
THE NAVAL ACADEMY AT FIUME. 


The Academy of Fiume is a handsome building, situated in 
an extensive park, having open spaces well adapted for games 
and exercises. In the same park are dwellings for those in 
the service of the Academy, a workshop for handicrafts, and 
other buildings for the use of the students. The class rooms, 
dormitories, studies, dining halls, etc., are all of handsome 
proportions. The collections of specimens, especially those of 
minerals, deserve attention; also the apparatus and models in 
the natural history, physics, construction and machinery sec- 
tions. In the class room of the latter section, there are excel- 
lent models showing the working of the different parts of 
modern engines. The workshop is only just started, and is 
as yet very scantily equipped. In the centre of the building 
is a small marine engine, without boilers, for demonstration. 

The Academy possesses besides, a small dock, with an 
old torpedo-boat, and a few launches, propelled either by 
steam, oars or sails, for the practical training of the pupils, 
for two or three hours at a time, twice a week. The dock is 
reached in ten minutes by tram. 

The number of students in the Academy, which is under 
the direct control of the Board of Admiralty, is fixed at a 
maximum of 170. A tolerably large number of vacancies is 
reserved for sons of officers and officials dying or injured in 
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their country’s service, and the education of these nominees 
is defrayed by the State after investigation has shown that the 
families are unable to bear the cost, which, in the case of the 
other pupils, amounts to about £65. 

The entrance age is between 14 and 16; the applicants 
must be of good character, of Austrian or Hungarian nation- 
ality, of sound physique, and must have already studied in the 
civil or military schools of the Empire. 

The subjects for the entrance examination are :— 

German, oral and written; 

Mathematics, oral and written; 

Geography, oral; 

History, oral; 

Natural sciences, oral. 

The examination in German is of special importance, on 
account of the diversity of races and languages in the Empire. 
Therefore, besides a fluent and correct style in speaking, an 
essay on a simple subject is set, in which the composition and 
grammar must be without fault. 

In mathematics, the arithmetic paper includes the ordinary 
branches of this subject, and excludes all complicated theories, 
which would extend to undue limits. The paper on algebra 
embraces simple equations, with one unknown factor. The 
questions on geometry, plane and solid, do not require more than 
an elementary knowledge of ordinary figures and solids, and 
of their areas and volumes. 

In natural sciences are included physics, chemistry, 
zoology, botany, and mineralogy. For the sake of brevity we 
omit the syllabus for these subjects. They are necessarily 
elementary, but they are evidence of serious, varied and careful 
grounding, about equal to that which can be obtained in our 
(Spanish) centres of secondary education. 

In the final classification after the examination, should two 
students receive an equal number of marks, preference is given 
to the sons of naval and military men. The subjects taught in 
the Academy of Fiume may be classed under the following 
heads :— 


A. Elementary Instruction. 


1; Religion; 2, German; 3, Hungarian; 4, Servian; 5, 
Italian; 6, French; 7, English; 8, history; 9, geography; 10, 
natural history; 11, chemistry; 12, physics and mechanics; 
13, arithmetic and algebra; 14, geometry; 15, descriptive 
geometry; 16, differential and integral calculus; 17, drawing 
from Nature; 18, handwriting; 19, shorthand. 


B. Technical Instruction. 


20, Navigation and astronomy ; 21, practical geometry and 
mechanical drawing; 22, oceanography; 23, seamanship; 24, 
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gunnery; 25, technical mechanics; 26, engineering; 27, ord- 
inances, regulations and organization of the naval and military 
services of the Empire. 


C. Military and Naval Exercises. 


This group includes, besides the infantry drill and prac- 
tice in vessels propelled by steam, sails, or oars, which its 
name indicates, the working of the machinery in small vessels, 
gun practice, musketry, fencing, and gymnastics. 


D. Social Accomplishments and Manners. 


Such as courtesy, swimming, dancing, music and singing. 
Both civil and military professors are employed at the Academy. 
The instructors of professional subjects are selected by the 
Naval Department of the Ministry of Public Defence, in open 
competition from among officers on the active list. The 
qualifications and reputation of the candidates determine the 
selection. The professors of military training and organization 
must have passed through the Army Musketry Schools, while 
the fencing and gymnastic instructors must have qualified in 
these branches at Wiener-Neustadt. 

The civilian professorships are open to competition among 
all the nationalities of the Empire. The candidates must be 
under 40 years of age, their physical health good in all respects, 
and they must present certificates showing that their educa- 
tion is up to the standard of the Mittelschulen, and that they 
are capable of imparting instruction through the medium of the 
German language. 

The course of instruction for each of the four years’ training 
at the Academy begins on September 17th and ends on June 
2oth, following. Between June 21st and August roth the pupils 
go on board two vessels of the fleet, receiving practical training 
in both the naval and military duties of the service, and 
such technical instruction as is compatible with the standard 
reached in the school, which varies, of course, with each year 
passed at the Academy. 

Should a student fail in his first year, he is only granted 
one other trial, and then only provided that the maximum 
age of entrance to the school be not exceeded by granting this 
favour. 

On leaving the Academy the students are either appointed 
See Kadetten at the end of the four years’ scholastic training, 
or they may enter a military academy, or the Administrative 
Departments of the Army or Navy; or again, they may leave 
voluntarily or be discharged. 

Those in the second category, who voluntarily leave the 
Academy in the first or second year, and who have passed 
with credit the corresponding courses of study, are permitted 
to enter the academies for either infantry or cavalry as first 
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year students, or in special cases, as second year students; or 
else as first year students in the Academy for Artillery. 

Third year students, classed as physically unfit for the 
Navy, may, if they choose, obtain the lowest grade of employ- 
ment in the Administrative Departments of the Navy or Army. 

Those who are warned for indolence or bad conduct, are 
granted a certain time for improvement, which may be renewed 
three times in case of relapse. After which, continued miscon- 
duct is followed by expulsion from the service. 


Personnel. 


The Director of the Academy is a Vice-Admiral or naval 
captain on the active list. The Sub-Director is a retired naval 
commander, who represents the Director in all that concerns the 
internal administration of the Academy, and is at the same time 
superintendent of the studies. The staff of instructors is com- 
posed as follows:—1st, officers of the Navy, or occasionally 
of the Army; 2nd, civilian professors; 3rd, technical experts, 
with the special proviso that there must be a gunnery engineer, 
and a naval constructor to teach these subjects; 4th, military 
assistants. 

There are besides, a spiritual director, medical officers, etc. 
The Academy is provided with a numerous staff of servants, 
seamen, porters, gardeners, etc. 


Instruction. 


As will be seen in the resumé which follows, the course of 
instruction is progressive from year to year. 

The students acquire in their first year knowledge which 
is developed in the succeeding years. For practical nautical 
training, at the end of each course, the students of the first and . 
second years go on board a corvette, those of the third year on a 
cruiser. 

Some hours on Sundays are devoted to the Catholic 
religion; those students who profess other religions have the 
necessary time allotted for their spiritual exercises. In studying 
foreign languages it is optional to take up French or English. 

In order that our readers may clearly perceive the progres- 
sive nature of the studies pursued year by year, it is advisable 
to show the time devoted yearly to each subject, with a very 
condensed account of the area covered in each case by the 
students. 


NaturaAL History. First Year.—First term (three hours 
a week) : General classification ; zoology and physiology ; marine 
fauna. Second term (three hours a week): Outlines of botany. 
Second Year.—First term (two hours a week): Orographic 
systems ; geological periods ; on holidays zoological and botanical 
excursions are arranged. 
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CHEMISTRY.—First, year (two hours a week): General in- 
formation; metals, especially those in use in the Navy; com- 
bustibles. Second year (three hours a week): Metals and their 
compounds, more particularly those employed in the Navy ; ex- 
plosive substances (rudimentary); photography; spectrum 
analysis; water and incrustations; carbonic compounds; gases; 
lubricants; soaps; alcohols; preservation of substances, of 
boilers, and ships. 


PuysIcs AND MECHANICS.—Second year (three hours a week) : 
Rudiments of both subjects; thermometry ; expansions; calori- 
metry; the effects of heat; its propagation; light; photometry ; 
optical refraction. Third year.—First term (two hours a week) : 
Magnetism; static electricity; dynamic electricity; dynamos; 
employment of currents for the transmission of energy; 
telegraphy; telephony; light. Fourth year.—First term (six 
hours a week); second term (two hours a week): Kinematics; 
dynamics; hydrostatics; capillary attraction; surface tension ; 
hydrodynamics; aerostatics; barometers; aerodynamics; resis- 
tance to motion: air, water and other waves; transmission of 
sound and light; metric system. One hour a week in each year 
for practical work in the shops, and training cruises in ships. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA.—First year (four hours a week) : 
Arithmetic, pursued from the entrance standard onwards; 
equations of the first degree with one or more unknown factors; 
equations of second degree with oné unknown. Second year 
(two hours a week): Equations of the second degree with two 
unknowns; reduction of equations of higher degree; progres- 
sions; combinations; binomial theorem; elementary calculus of 
probabilities. 


GEOMETRY.—First year (four hours a week) : Geometry, plane 
and solid (elementary). Second year (four hours a week) : Trigon- 
- ometry, plane and spherical. Third year (two hours a week) : 
Plane analytical geometry ; co-ordination ; conic sections; recti- 
fication and quadratics ; equations with three variables and their 
representation ; volumes of solids and areas of surfaces. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY.—First year (four hours a week) : 
Straight lines and planes; polyhedra. Second year (four hours. 
a week): Curves; archimedean spiral; curved surfaces with 
their sections and properties ; helix and helical surfaces, tangents, 
etc.; intersection of solids; cylinders, cones; central pro- 
jections (rudimentary). 


DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.—Third year (three 
hours a week): As far as integration of algebraical and 
transcendental functions, inclusive; maxima and minima; dif- 
ferential equations of first and second degree (simple cases). 


DRAWING FROM NATURE.—First year: (two hours a week) : 
Designing; heads. Second year (two hours a week): Land- 
scape; map drawing. Third year (two hours a week): Parts of 
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engines, animals, sketching. Those pupils who show aptitude, 
water colours and oils. 


NAVIGATION.—Second year (twg hours a week) : Shape and 
size of the earth; general information on magnetism, variation, 
ships’ course, log, maps, etc.; nautical measurement of dis- 
tances, foundations of nautical astronomy ; differences of time, 
nautical almanack, taking altitudes, correction of the same, 
chronometers, calculations of altitudes and azimuths, latitude 
by the meridian, approximate position. Third year (five hours 
a week): Variation of the compass; magnetism of the ship and 
its influence on the compass; compensation; dead reckoning 
with Mercator’s projections ; astronomical navigation (complete, 
including lunar distances); tides. Fourth year (four hours a 
week) : Advanced course of compensation of compasses ; parallel 
sailing; repetition and further course of astronomical naviga- 
tion. One hour weekly for practical work in third and fourth 
years. 


SURVEYING AND Map DRAwING.—Fourth year (two hours a 
week) : Surveying and two hours’ map drawing. Besides theo- 
retical studies there are ten days of practical hydrographical 
work. 


OCEANOGRAPHY AND METEOROLOGY.—Third year (two hours 
a week); fourth year, the same. 


SEAMANSHIP.—First year: First term (two hours weekly) ; 
second term (one hour weekly): General description of ships, 
propellers, anchors, overhauling, vocabulary, sail drill. Second 
year: Two hours a week. Third year: First term, two hours 
a week; second term, one hour a week. Fourth year: Two 
hours a week (the treatment of this subject is progressive 
throughout). 


GuNNERY.—Third year (two hours a week): The descrip- 
tion and use of the material and of the stores; their preserva- 
tion, etc.; interior and exterior balistics, and the rudiments of 
construction. Fourth year (three hours a week): Continua- 
tion and completion of the course. 


ENGINEERING.—Fourth year (one hour a week): General 
knowledge of the most important parts of engines and boilers, 
nomenclature, and the principles of propulsion. 

GUNNERY DrILL.—One hour a week every two years. 

Tarcet Practice.—First year: With guns on land. 
Second year: With guns in small vessels. Third year: With 
guns in cruisers. 


SINGING AND Music.—One hour a week for the develop- 
ment of the voice; singing in unison to develop the musical 
ear. 

At the Academy of Fiume we were informed that the 
programme of studies, of which the above is a sketch, was in 
process of modification. It was proposed to provide more 
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advanced instruction in the technical subjects of engineering 
and electricity, subjects in which the students passing out from 
Fiume are to a certain degree behind those from the ‘‘ Adria,’’ 
of whom we will speak later. 


The personnel of the Executive Branch may be considered 
as drawn almost exclusively from the Academy of Fiume, since 
the “‘Adria’’ only furnishes occasional and supplementary 
drafts, according to the exigencies of the service. 


Having followed the students of Fiume to the fourth year 
of their Academical studies, we will now briefly examine the 
second method of recruiting the Executive Branch of Officers. 


THE “ADRIA” TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT. 


NAvaL Capbets (Aspirant).—This name is given to the 
students who enter the ‘‘ Adria’’ or group of hulks, of which 
we spoke at the beginning of this paper. This group consists 
of the hulk ‘“‘ Adria,’’ an old wooden frigate, and an old 
armoured cruiser. It is at the same time the school of naval 
gunnery, in which the entire personnel of the Navy, officers, 
petty officers, and seamen, receive the most careful theoretical 
and practical instruction. We may mention, incidentally, that 
during our visit we had the opportunity of witnessing the 
ship’s companies at exercise and the laying of the guns on the 
outlines of ships placed in the line of fire, at distances repre- 
senting some thousands of metres, and moved by the usual 
mechanical methods. We were agreeably surprised, not only 
by the precision with which the targets were hit, but also by 
the rapidity of firing. We also saw outlines and water-colour 
drawings of modern guns and fighting turrets executed by 
petty officers ranking with ‘‘ captain of the gun,’’ which, with 
other details which we omit for the sake of brevity, left on us 
the impression that immense importance is given in the Austrian 
Navy to the education of the personnel. In the cruiser men- 
tioned above are modern guns of different calibre; others made 
of wood, also representing modern guns, provided with wooden 
breech locks, with which the sailors practise loading drill. 
There is also a battery with guns mounted in it on shore, near 
to the ‘‘ Adria,’’ very conveniently situated for firing practice. 


The gun, for which is substituted a rifle, moved in the 
same way, and by the same mechanism as in the piece of 
ordnance which it replaces, is mounted on a platform to which 
is communicated, by a system of cog wheels, the characteristic 
motion of ships. Placed on a small cart at a distance of some 
50 metres, is a sheet of iron-plate forming the target, on which 
is painted the outline of a ship, whose known dimensions have 
been reduced so as to correspond with the angle of sight, and 
the aforesaid distance. During firing practice the cart bearing 
the target is set in motion, and the gunner, from his movable 
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platform, lays the gun and fires at the mark, estimating per- 
fectly the hits and misses. This practice excites great interest 
and emulation. 


To conclude this important digression, we will add that as 
the personnel of the Executive Branch is derived in the second 
instance from the ‘‘ Adria,’’ lads are admitted to this Academy 
after competitive examination, who are under 20 years of age, 
who are of Imperial nationality, and who have received the 
certificate which is approximately equivalent to our (Spanish) 
“‘Bachelor ’’ Degree (called in Austria, intermediate education). 
During nine months they receive instruction in subjects which 
they lack in order to complete the Academic course; after which 
they are sent on board ship for five months. At the end of this 
time they return to the ‘‘ Adria’’ to prepare for examination, 
which takes place in January. They go on board again, and 
in August they are incorporated with the students passing out 
from the Fiume Academy, who embark in this month. 


TRAINING AFLOAT. 


And now we must return to the Academy of Fiume, which 
we left for a while, in order to give an account of the ‘‘ Adria.” 


The See Kadetten who have completed their fourth year, 
embark, as we have said, in August, and the two contingents 
are thenceforth united. They remain afloat one year; but it 
must be borne in mind that when the two contingents are 
amalgamated, the ‘‘ Adria’? men have been on board since 
January, and have, therefore, 18 months afloat to show for the 
12 required for the Fiume students. During this period, the 
training is confined to the practical duties of the service, such as 
watch keeping. At the end of the year, all embark on board 
the ‘‘ Custoza,’’ an old armoured cruiser, now a hulk, form- 
ing part of the group ‘‘ Adria.’’ Here they apply practically, 
and add to, the knowledge acquired in the School, beginning 
with torpedoes and engines, both of which subjects were only 
treated rudimentarily at the Academy. They remain one year 
in the ‘‘ Custoza.’’ They are then examined, together with 
those who joined from the “ Adria,’’ and according to their 
classification after the examination, they rise step by step to be 
Junior Lieutenants. Further promotion to Senior Lieutenants 
is by seniority as vacancies occur. 


There yet remains one detail to complete this section. The 
Fiume fourth year students, who have not been successful in all 
the subjects, but whose conduct and keenness for their profes- 
sion have been commended, may by favour of the authorities 
be appointed cadets (aspirants), though ranking juniors to 
their companions. That is to say, they are incorporated as 
opportunity offers with the ‘‘ Adria” students. 
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SPECIAL TORPEDO TRAINING FOR ALL THE PERSONNEL. 


This subject was not especially included in our mission, but 
by the courtesy of the Austrian authorities, which we shall 
always gratefully remember, we were able to gather the 
information which it is our duty to record. 


As the “* Adria ’’ is the centre of general gunnery training, 
so at Pola the hulk ‘‘ Zara’”’ is established as a torpedo 
school. Here numerous torpedo boats of various types and 
sizes are gathered together, in order to form a centre of general 
instruction in this branch. Moreover, this centre is entrusted 
with the selection of the specialized personnel from among the 
recruits, as well as the specialized reserve, which last it under- 
takes to call up in case of necessity. 


A certain number of naval officers (about 20) and engineers 
belonging to the gunnery construction branches, pass through 
the torpedo course, which lasts for six-and-a-half months. The 
competition for this course among the naval officers is usually 
very keen; but only the most competent are selected, who, be- 
sides having a good record, are of sound constitution, and with 
normal sight. The torpedo material at the disposal of the school 
is very large, and both torpedoes and torpedo boats are worked 
entirely by the students, who are taught the mechanism of the 
torpedo, and their theoretical and practical use, as well as 
the launching and tactical evolutions of the torpedoes. Correc- 
tion of compasses is also a subject of special study in this 
school. 

In addition to this six months’ course, there is another of 
one month, called the ‘‘repetition course,’’ for the. more 
advanced pupils, and is attended by all the torpedo officers who 
happen to be at Pola. 

The instruction given to the lower ranks of the personnel 
seems to be extremely careful. A course of three months’ prac- 
tical instruction in the School is given to a select number of 
seamen apprentices and ordinary sailors accustomed to small 
sea-going vessels. Some are trained solely in torpedo drill, 
others, who show superior intelligence, are initiated in the 
mechanism of the apparatus. Afterwards, according to their 
different aptitudes, they are distributed among the large ships 
and torpedo boats. The practical course is repeated, as occa- 
sion offers, under the same instructors, until the handling of 
the arm is completely mastered, when they are called torpedo 
Petty Officers. The most intelligent pass a further nine months’ 
finishing course; after which, having acquired a full knowledge 
of the weapon, they are appointed Gunner (T.) (Torpedomaat). 

Their training includes also pilotage, to qualify them to 
replace the commander in case of necessity. 

There are besides, organized courses for carpenters, 
artificers, mechanicians, and divers. 
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To conclude, one of the functions of this School is to form 
the depdét of the personnel attached to the torpedo service, and 
to supply drafts to the ships as they are required. 


SCHOOL FOR ENGINE ROOM ARTIFICERS, 


THE SCHOOL, INSTRUCTION AND RECRUITING.—As regards 
the style and purpose for which it is built, the edifice in whfch 
the engineering school of Pola is located is admirably designed. 
Among the rooms devoted to exhibits, the one containing models 
of engines and boilers ranks foremost, on account of the great 
diversity of types which are displayed. Elsewhere are seen 
models made by the pupils themselves. The workshop for 
manual instruction is not quite so good; but the deficiency, if 
there be any, is compensated for by the proximity of the Arsenal 
works, of which the School takes advantage for the students. 
The School has besides two ships, of one and two propellers 
respectively, one torpedo-boat equipped for use at sea, three 
small ones, and three small internal combustion vessels, for 
practical exercise. 

The pupils at this School are admitted between 14 and 16 
years of age, after preliminary examination in the following 
subjects: Arithmetic, as far as decimals; general rudi- 
ments of geometry, and other subjects of primary in- 
struction. The principal object of the examination is to 
ascertain the intellectual capacity of the candidate. The 
number of the rejected, who have either failed in the examina- 
tion itself, or have been declared physically unfit, is very great. 
At the last competition, out of 512 candidates, only 230 were 
admitted. As regards the service, the students enter into an 
engagement to serve four years, and one year more for every 
year spent at the School. 


Staff of the School. 


The staff of the school is composed as follows :— 

The Director, a Captain of the Executive Branch; three 
officers, naval lieutenants; one naval engineer, as Director of 
Technical Instruction; four naval engineers; two electrical 
engineers ; six chief artificers; one superintendent of workshop; 
six schoolmasters; one doctor; one priest; one commissariat 
officer, and one assistant. 


Education and General Instruction. 


RELIGION.—One hour a week every year. GERMAN 
LANGUAGE.—First year, four hours a week; second year, three 
hours a week; third year, two hours a week. WRITING, CALI- 
GRAPHY AND TYPEWRITING.—First and second years, one hour a 
week. ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA.—First year, four hours a 
week (comprises fundamental principles, metrical system, 
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factors, prime numbers, powers and operations in fractions) ; 
second year, three hours a week (extraction of roots, equations 
of first degree, with one unknown quantity); third year, one 
hour a week (arithmetic applied to geometrical problems, 
physics and. mechanics). GEOMETRY AND GEOMETRICAL DRAw- 
ING.—First year, four hours a week (comprises plane geometry 
and fundamental ideas of solids in space) ; second year, six hours 
a week (projections of solids and relative positions on two 
planes; mechanical drawing); third year, three hours a week 
(extension of second-year subjects, besides plane sections and 
penetrations, helix and helical surfaces, geometrical drawing. 
Puysics.—Second year, two hours a week (includes elementary 
hydrostatics and hydrodynamics; aerostatics, manometers, 
barometers, etc.; the laws of Mariotte and Gay Lussac; pro- 
perties of vapours; expansion of solids); third year, three hours 
a week (mechanics; mathematical principles already acquired 
applied to the movement of bodies; friction). HyGIENE.—Third 
year, one hour a week (first aid for accidents). 


Miuitary Susyects..—During the three years: Ordinances; 
penal laws; organization; military exercises. 


NAvAL Susyects.—During the three years: Internal 
arrangements of vessels; fire extinguishing and pumping 
arrangements; practice in sailing, steam boats and rowing, 
one hour a week throughout the three years, when possible. 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE.—First year, rudimentary know- 
ledge, general and descriptive, of engines and _ boilers; 
second year, five hours a week (study of mechanism, cog wheels, 
linkages, crank axles, cylinders, pumps, pipes, cocks, valves, 
properties of steam, indicator diagrams, combustion, draught, 
funnels, general classification of engines); third year, descrip- 
tion and management of principal and auxiliary engines; use 
and adjustment of the log and indicator; damages and repairs; 
propulsion by internal combustion; practical work, ships and 
arsenals visited for the purpose. ELECTROTECHNICS.—Second 
year, four hours a week (magnetism; elementary electrostatics 
and electric dynamics). KNOWLEDGE OF ELEMENTARY SuB- 
STANCES.—One hour a week in winter term, and two hours in 
summer (study of the properties of hydrogen, oxygen, chlorine, 
sulphur, sodium, calcium, and their principal derivatives; iron, 
zinc, steel, and other metals in common use; grease, oil, paints). 


MANUAL Work.—-First year, 20 hours a week (knowledge 
and use of tools; making true planes); second year, 16 hours a 
week (use of mechanicians’ tools, winches, planes, punches, etc. ; 
forging copper); third year, 14 hours a week (extension of fore- 
going subjects; adjustment and construction of various engines 
and boilers; all these works are generally carried on in a 
special workshop in the Arsenal, and advantage is taken of 
every opportunity, whether on land or on board, for practising 
the pupils in setting up engines; nine hours daily are devoted 
to this course). The vacations are in August and September. 
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Another method of replenishing the ranks of engine-room 
artificers is by the entry of volunteers who have had practical 
training and instruction in private employment. Those among 
them who pass the entrance examination are given a course of 
one term, a half-year, or three terms to complete their educa- 
tion, according to the standard they had reached on entering. 
At the end of the course they are incorporated with the pupils 
who pass out of the School. At the conclusion of the School 
course the pupils go on board, and serve in subordinate posts 
in the engine and boiler rooms. After a certain number of days 
in steamships, they are promoted on board to leading stokers, 
which qualifies them for posts in small ships as head of 
engine and boiler rooms. After one-and-a-half years as leading 
stokers, with a minimum of 130 days in steamships, they are 
advanced to third-class engine-room artificers. The seniors 
among the third-class are called up for an extra course in the 
School from October 1st to December 20th. Promotion to 
second-class engine-room artificers depends on the result of this 
course; and after fulfilling certain conditions of service, they 
rise by seniority to first-class engine-room artificers, which is 
the highest grade to which they can attain as Petty Officers. 


ENGINEER OFFICERS. 


The first and second-class engine-room artificers who aspire 
to be officers must fulfil the following conditions: One year 
of service as the minimum, excellent reports, and watch-keeping 
in engine-room and stokehold. They must be under 32 years 
of age, and by report of their chiefs and the express declaration 
of the chief of the corps to the Admiralty, they must be found 
worthy in all respects to be enrolled among the officers. They 
must be bachelors, or, if married, the wives must be pro- 
nounced competent to occupy the position. These conditions 
being satisfied, they go through a preparatory course of four 
months, followed by the examination held by the Technical 
Board, a very important body in the Arsenal of Pola, which 
centralizes, plans, and directs all that concerns the material and 
its maintenance. They can rise by seniority to the rank of 
Captain (Fregatten-kapitan). 


ELECTRICIANS. 


MECHANICAL ELECTRICIANS (PETTY OFFICERS).—These are 
engine-room artificer students who have passed the second 
year course, and have voluntarily taken up this branch. With 
them are incorporated volunteers from industrial works, who 
in the examinations show sufficient aptitude to justify enrol- 
ment. They number generally from 50 to 60. Their course of 
study while in the school, as regards steam engines, is less ex- 
tensive than for the engine-room artificers. During the third 
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year they devote themselves by preference to the study of their 
own speciality, which comprises the knowledge and manage- 
ment of electrical apparatus, motors, and dynamos, in common 
use on board, besides knowledge of materials required in their 
branch. 

An electrical engineer directs their studies, and their subse- 
quent career in the service is similar to that of engine-room 
artificers, as already described, with the difference that it 
terminates with the grade of First-class Petty Officer. 

Promotion is subject to examination. The service has to 
contend with the difficulty that when the course of education is 
concluded, the pupils often leave, in order to enter private 
works. 

The School organizes obligatory courses of practical elec- 
trotechnics of four months’ duration, binding on all the Petty 
Officers above described, including engineers for duty with 
mines. 


PumpiInG.—It should be mentioned that a certain number 
of leading stokers specialize in pumping, taking a special two 
months’ course in the ‘‘ Bellona’’ (an old armoured hulk) of 
flooding and pumping, carrying on at the same time practical 
work with the diving bell. 


ONE-YEAR VOLUNTEERS.—To certain individuals, who have 
studied engineering, engines or electricity in the civil estab- 
lishments of the State, is accorded the privilege of entering the 
Navy, on the condition of engaging to serve one year, in lieu 
of the four years which they would have to serve as ordinary 
recruits. 

These one-year Volunteers pass a four months’ technical 
and naval course, and the other eight months they serve on 
board as engine-room or electrical artificers, after which they 
return to the school for further examination, and then gain their 
certificate of proficiency. Should they afterwards qualify in the 
civil establishments as engineers, they are appointed to the 
Reserve, as assistant engineers, whether for engines or electri- 
city, with the rank of Sub-Lieutenant. 


SToKERS.—Recruiting is direct, and the numbers available 
are in excess of the requirements of the Navy. 
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THE REVIVAL AND TRAINING OF LIGHT 
INFANTRY IN THE BRITISH ARMY, 
1757—1806. 







By Captain J. F. C. FULLER, 2nd Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 













THE ORIGIN OF LIGHT TROOPS, 


LIGHT troops, and particularly light infantry, have been 
employed from the very earliest days. Rameses II., in the 
thirteenth century B.C., made extensive use of them; and as an 
organized force, light troops had probably formed part of the 
Egyptian Army hundreds of years before his reign. The 
ancient Assyrians also used them in nearly all their wars, and 
the Greeks attached to their huge phalanxes of heavy infantry 
8,000 of these lightly-equipped troops, but they never thoroughly 
understood their tactics, training, or organization. The 
Romans made constant use of them until their decline; but of 
all the troops of antiquity, none equalled the Carthaginians in 
light infantry tactics, and of all light infantry leaders, probably 
Hannibal stands the greatest; certainly he stands unrivalled for 
two thousand years, that is until the days of Napoleon and 
Wellington, and the able commanders of the units which formed 
ger Light Division, Sir John Moore, General Craufurd, and 
others. 
















DECAY OF LIGHT TROOPS. 


After the fall of the Roman Empire light troops ceased to 
exist, that is to say, as an organized force, save in the Byzan- 
tine Army, and were not raised again until the general revival 
of infantry, which took place early in the fourteenth century. 
The invention of gunpowder and the adoption of the matchlock 
brought them still more to the fore, until, at the battle of Pavia, 
1525, we find 1,500 arquebusiers extended as a skirmishing line 
in front of the French battalions. The middle of the seven- 
teenth century saw the invention of the fusil, or flint-lock, and 
we then find special picked shots armed with this more certain 
weapon for skirmishing purposes, and named fusiliers. But 
well before the end of the seventeenth century these troops were 
merged into the line, or rather those of the line were merged 
into the fusiliers, all troops being armed with the flint-lock ; and 
the result was that mass fire became the order of the day, and 
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skirmishing disappears almost completely from the history of 
warfare for over a century. 


THE REINTRODUCTION OF LIGHT INFANTRY. 


In the Seven Years’ War, which, in 1756, was begun by 
Frederick the Great, and in the war which was already being 
waged between the English and French in North America, we 
find the origin of a new epoch in tactics. We find that the 
circumstances were such that light infantry willy nilly, and in 
spite of all the opposition of the military pedants of the linear 
systems, were once again forced into existence as the only 
possible means of preventing massed troops from being anni- 
hilated by the fire of individual riflemen, and, further, as a means 
of meeting irregulars with their own tactics, and of initiating 
the fire fight by the demoralizing fire of skirmishers in place of 
the resounding volleys of compact lines of troops moving 
shoulder to shoulder in a three-deep formation. 


This important revival of light troops we may trace to three 
definite sources :— 
. The introduction of Jagers into the Austrian Army. 
2. The introduction of Chasseurs into the French Army 
by the Duke de Broglie. ‘‘ He gave to each battalion a 
light company, and expected his whole infantry to be able 
to fight in extended order.’’ He employed these tactics at 
Bergen in 1759 with signal success. 
3. The introduction of ‘‘ Indian tactics’’ into the 
British Army in America, and the raising of ‘‘ Rangers ’”’ 
or bodies of picked riflemen. 


ORIGIN OF THE BRITISH LIGHT INFANTRY. 


The first of these sources—the raising of Jagers—we must 
briefly enquire into; for it is to these lightly-equipped huntsmen 
of Austria, and later on of Germany also, that we can trace 
much of the training and many of the customs of the British 
Light Infantry of the Peninsular War. The second we may 
pass by, as the systems of de Broglie, and later on, of Mesnil 
Durand, scarcely affect the British Army during the period with 
which we deal. But the third we must enter into fully, for to 
it we may directly trace that system of irregular warfare, which, 
leavening the formal tactics of Frederick, produced the basis 
upon which the various systems of training in the British Army 
have rested throughout the last hundred years. 

During the War of the Austrian Succession, 1741-43, 
Frederick put to the test the magnificently drilled army be- 
queathed to him by his father, King Frederick William of 
Prussia, and at Molwitz, 1741, completely defeated the Austrian 
Army. Not content with drill and discipline alone, he intro- 
duced a simple system of tactics, which constituted the company 
as the tactical unit for all movements. It must be remembered 
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that at this time the company system, which had been introduced 
by Maurice of Nassau and Gustavus Adolphus, had ceased to 
exist on account of the craving to increase indefinitely the fire 
commands, and so obtain immediate and ponderous discharges 
of lead. 

The Prussian organization having become pliable, on 
account of these subdivisions, Frederick the Great now intro- 
duced a system of tactics whereby, whilst his enemies standing 
on the defensive or approaching him in line were unable to 
change front with any semblance of rapidity, he could rapidly 
close his well-jointed Army from line to column, march it 
towards one of the hostile flanks, open it from column into 
line, and attack obliquely against the enemy’s front and flank. 

At Kolin, 1757, however, Frederick, whilst attempting this 
now stereotyped manceuvre, met with an unlooked for obstruc- 
tion. Whilst manceuvring under the enemy’s eyes, the right 
flanks of his columns had to pass by several villages, which 
were held by newly raised Jagers or Austrian riflemen, sup- 
ported by infantry of the line and artillery. Such a galling fire 
was brought to bear against Frederick’s right flank, that his 
troops piecemeal formed front to the fire, and as this took place 
before they had reached their oblique position of attack, the 
whole plan collapsed, and the result was that Frederick was 
defeated with the loss of 14,000 men and 43 guns. 

During this war the Austrians further increased their light 
troops by raising bands of men from the less civilized races of 
their Empire, which were called Freischarren or ‘‘ free hordes ’’ ; 
and these caused the Prussians such losses and annoyance, that 
more to prevent the losses of his highly-drilled troops, 
whom he could not rapidly replace, than to aid their attack, 
Frederick himself raised similar bands from Austrian deserters, 
smugglers, and the wild spirits from among his own people,} 
and from these bands he formed a light infantry screen or stop 
butt to cover his valuable troops, whilst they were carrying out 
his favourite oblique advance. Frederick the Great also raised 
Jagers or huntsmen, who were armed with the more accurate 
sporting rifle and carried the bugle-horn. 

All these light troops were virtually sharp-shooters, and 
they were not used as the forerunners of the decisive attack, but 
simply in order to annoy and snipe the enemy on every possible 
occasion, or to act as a manoeuvre screen to cover the regular 
infantry’s advance. They were not light infantry as Hannibal 
knew them, or as Sir John Moore was to understand them, viz., 
a highly trained body of troops, but mere independent riflemen, 
similar to the hillmen of the North-West Frontier of India, or 
to the Boers of the South African veldt. But they possessed 
the essential virtues of light troops, they were good shots, agile, 
intelligent and self-reliant, and when later these corps of Jagers 





1 Organization, p. 189. Col. H. Foster. 
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were combined with the troops of the line, we find reviving once 
again the ancient glories of the art of war. 

In 1759, the French formed special corps of Chasseurs, 
and at about this time, too, the English began to raise a species 
of light infantry out of some of their newly-created Highland 
regiments. 

THE AMERICAN WARS. 


In 1754 the French in Canada attempted to secure the 
Mississippi valley as an outlet for their trade, and commenced 
erecting forts on the Ohio river; a colonial war ensued in which 
Washington’s name for the first time becomes prominent, and 
to complete which the Duke of Cumberland despatched General 
Braddock from England to take Fort Duquesne. 

The Duke of Cumberland’s conception of the ideal soldier 
was entirely based on the German model of drill, discipline and 
no initiative, and the carrying out to a nicety the rules and 
regulations of the academical tactics now the military fashion 
in all the armies of Europe. 

General Braddock’s advance in 1755 to the Monongahela 
River, though of no great importance in the history of war, 
is exceptionally interesting from the point of view of light and 
heavy infantry tactics when opposed to one another; and the 
battle which was fought shows how utterly useless it was for even 
the bravest of men to hope to advance successfully, in dense and 
heavy formations, against agile and skilful sharp-shooters, who 
depended on themselves as well as on each other, and who were 
as skilful with their rifles as in their extraordinary use of cover. 

During their pioneer work in Canada, the French constantly 
allied themselves with the various Indian tribes, the braves of 
which were natural adepts in the art of ambuscades and conceal- 
ment. But their best fighters were their half-breed settlers, who 
combined courage and determination with the cunning and 
agility of the redskin. 

The battle of Monongahela River was fought on June 9, 
1755, between a French force of 36 French officers, 72 Regular 
soldiers, 146 Canadians, and 647 Indians, or in all of go1 officers 
and men under Captain Beaujeu, and 1,459 officers, N.c.O.’s and 
men, Regulars and provincials, under General Braddock. 

Beaujeu’s tactics were essentially offensive, but he took no 
care to throw out scouts to protect his advance. General Brad- 
dock was most careful, he carried out all the rules of the books 
to the letter. As an advanced point, he sent forward his guides 
and the Virginian Light Horse; these were followed by 100 
soldiers under Lieut.-Colonel Gage as vanguard, and a large 
body of axemen, for the country through which he marched was 
virgin forest; behind these came two cannon with tumbrils and 
tool wagons, and lastly a rear party. Flanking parties were 
thrown out on both sides of the track. The main body followed 
in rear observing similar precautions against surprise. 
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Gage had just passed a small ravine, which the head of the 
vanguard was about to enter, when he saw a man dressed iike 
an Indian, but wearing the gorget of an officer, bounding 
forward along the path. The horseman suddenly stopped and 
waved his hat. In a minute the forest began to swarm with 
French and savages. They yelled a war whoop, and spreading 
themselves to right and left opened a sharp fire, under cover of 
the trees. Gage wheeled his column into line, and fired several 
volleys against his now invisible assailants. Few of them were 
hurt, the trees caught the shot, but the noise was deafening 
under the dense arches of the forest. The greater part of the 
Canadians, to borrow the words of Dumas (Beaujeu’s second 
in command), fled shamefully, crying, ‘‘ Sauve qui peut!’’ 
Volley followed volley, and at the third Beaujeu dropped dead. 

The English moved forward shouting, ‘‘God save the 
King,’’ and Dumas, now in chief command, thought that all 
was lost; but the French officers rallied their men, and while 
Dumas and the few Regulars left held the track, his savage 
allies, shrieking their war cries, swarmed through the forest 
along both flanks of the English, hid behind trees, bushes, and 
fallen trunks, or crouching in gullies and ravines, opened a 
deadly fire on the helpless soldiery, who, themselves com- 
pletely visible, could see no enemy, and wasted volley after 
volley on the impassive trees. The invisible death was every- 
where, in front, flank, and rear. The British cheer was heard 
no more. The troops broke their ranks, and huddled together 
in a bewildered mass, were cut down by scores. 

Braddock now arrived with 400 men from the main body, 
but the troops of Gage falling back on him caused terrible con- 
fusion. Meanwhile the pelting hail of lead continued, the 
smoke hung in clouds among the branches, but no foe could be 
seen. Both men and officers were new to this blind and fright- 
ful warfare of the savage in his native woods. 

The Virginians alone were equal to the emergency. Fight- 
ing behind trees like the Indians themselves, they might have 
held the enemy in check till order could be restored, had not 
Braddock, furious at a proceeding that shocked all his ideas of 
courage and discipline, ordered them with oaths to form into 
line. Some of the Regulars had also tried, in their clums 
way, to fight behind the trees; but Braddock beat them with his 
sword, and compelled them to stand with the rest, an open mark 
for the Indians to aim at. The panic increased. So it got 
worse and worse, the artillery doing great damage to the trees, 
and little to the enemy, the soldiers loading and firing 
mechanically into the air at times, and often into their comrades, 
many of whom were killed. The roar of the cannon and 
muskets, added to the yells from the throats of 600 unseen 
savages, combined to form a ‘‘chaos of anguish and terror 
scarcely paralleled even in Indian warfare.’ Braddock was 
everywhere, storming and cheering like one demented. He had 
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four horses shot under him. Eventually he ordered a retreat; 
the soldiers broke and fled helter skelter, leaving everything— 
wounded comrades, baggage, cannon—all to the Indians. Brad- 
dock himself was now shot down and carried off by a few devoted 
followers. The Indians scalped and looted, and burnt their 
prisoners alive; the French had had enough and retired. 

The losses of the contending parties are instructive: the 
English lost 63 officers out of 86, and 914 men out of 1,373. 
The French had three officers killed and four wounded. The 
Canadians suffered five casualties and the Indians 27. A 
French force of goo irregulars, using Indian tactics, had beaten 
an English column 1,450 strong, using the tactics of Frederick 
the Great. The French, who made every use of cover, lost less 
than 5 per cent. of their force; whilst the English, who did not, 
lost 73 per cent. of their officers, and 66 per cent. of their men.! 

Braddock was not an incapable officer as most historians 
paint him. He had taken every precaution against surprise ; his 
only fault was that he attempted to carry out a system of tactics 
which 99 out of every 100 officers in Europe considered the 
ne plus ultra of perfection. If Frederick the Great had been in 
command of this British column himself, he could not have 
done more than Braddock did, and he would have suffered a 
similar fate. Braddock seems to have realized his mistake, for 
on July 11, just before he died, he pathetically muttered : 
‘* Another time we shall know better how to deal with them.’’ 
His words were prophetic, for a few years later saw the arrival 
of Howe and Wolfe, who, abandoning much that was useless, 
replaced the heavy line formations by active skirmishers, and 
these very soon learnt to beat the French at their own game. 

In 1757 Lord Howe arrived in America with his regiment, 
the 55th. Being a practical man, he at once set himself to learn 
the art of forest warfare first hand, and to do so he chose as his 
instructor Robert Rogers, the famous leader of the Provincial 
Irregulars, who were also known as ‘“‘ Rangers.’’ Howe, 
Fortescue tells us, threw off all the training of the barrack yard, 
joined the irregulars in their scouting parties, and shared their 
hardships, adopted their dress, and became one of themselves. 
Having thoroughly schooled himself, he then proceeded to teach 
his men. He cut the skirts off their coats, and the hair off their 
heads, browned the barrels of their muskets, gave them leg- 
gings, and filled their knapsacks with 30 pounds of meal. In 
a word, he headed a reaction against the stiff, impractical school 
of Prussia, so much favoured by Cumberland, and set up in 
its place a training based on experience. Such ideas had 
already occurred to others besides Lord Howe. Colonel 
Bouquet, of the 60th, wished to dress his men like Indians, 
1 Condensed from the accounts as given by Lieut.-Colonel Heneker 
in Bush Warfare, pp. 47-53, and Fortescue in History of the British Army, 
pp. 280-285. See also Malleson’s Ambushes and Surprises, Chapter VI. 
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Washington also wished to do the same, and Brigadier Forbes 
cordially agreed with him and had written emphatically : ‘‘ We 
must learn the art of war from the Indians.’’ There was, in 
fact, a general revolt of all practical men against powder and 
pipe clay for bush fighting, and Howe was fortunately in a 
position to turn it to account.! 

In 1758, probably due to Lord Howe’s influence, was 
formed the 80th Regiment. It was known as Gage’s Light 
Infantry, and was designed for the purpose of scouting and 
skirmishing .? 

On July 6th, 1758, Lord Howe was killed on Abercromby’s 
fatal march to Ticonderoga. 

In June, 1758, General Wolfe brigaded five companies of 
Grenadiers and picked out a body of 550 marksmen from 
different regiments, who became known as the Light Infantry, 
and added to them a body of American Rangers.2 These he 
employed against the French with considerable success. 

On September 13th, the following year, 1759, in Wolfe’s 
famous and daring attack on Quebec, it was a party consisting 
of 24 men of the Light Infantry, some of whom may possibly have 
been men of the 43rd Foot, who under Colonel William Howe, 
brother of Lord Howe, first landed from the boats and 
crept up the 200 feet of cliff which separates the St. Lawrence 
from the Plains of Abraham. And it was only when the cheers 
of Howe’s ‘“‘ forlorn hope’’ were heard, that Wolfe gave the 
signal for his men to swarm up the cliff and join their comrades, 
in what was destined to be one of the most far-reaching 
victories in British history.‘ 

After the peace of 1763, all the light companies were reduced, 
partially to save expense, partially because it was considered 
that untrained men could be banded together at a moment’s 
notice and dubbed light infantry, and more than partially 
because the military pedants in London, fattened on the stiff 
mechanical drifl of Prussia, could not and would not bring 
themselves to believe, in spite of all the experiences of the late 
wars, that light troops were not only an aid, not only a 
necessity, but an integral part of all skilfully organized armies. 

However, eleven years later, in 1774, mainly due to the 
efforts of General Howe, and partially perhaps because political 
mismanagement in our American Colonies had produced a state 
of affairs bordering on rebellion, a camp was formed by order 
of His Majesty King George III. at Salisbury, for the instruc- 
tion of seven companies of light infantry in the manoeuvres 
invented by General Howe. Nor was this precaution to train 





1 Condensed from Fortescue’s History of the British Army. Vol. II., 
Pp. 329. 

2 Fortescue’s History of the British Army. Vol. II., p. 332. 

3 Ibid. Vol. II., p. 323. 

4 Ibid. Vol. II., pp. 381-3. 
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a few men in the tactics, so essential to success in America, 
taken a moment too early, for within a year the skirmish at 
Lexington, 1775, was fought, and the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
1775, won, after one severe repulse, due to the inability of 
General Gage, who, having much experience in light infantry 
fighting, should have known better; for in place of demoralizing 
the Americans in the same manner as he had seen Beaujeu 
demoralize the red coats of Braddock, he nevertheless attempted 
a frontal attack in place of a skirmish fight. At this battle 
light infantry were employed under General Howe, but only as 
infantry and not as skirmishers; yet it is interesting to note 
that at this battle, two regiments, which within 30 years were 
to be selected on account of the very qualities, which they, with 
the others, then lacked, fought side by side. These two regiments 
were the 43rd and the 52nd Foot. 

In 1781 Yorktown capitulated, and the American Colonies, 
now the United States of America, the greatest colony any 
Empire has ever possessed, were lost, lost as much through the 
inability of the British generals to appreciate the elements of 
warfare, as through the want of skill which characterized our 
diplomacy at that period. 

Nevertheless, some good grew out of a lot of ill, for though 
America was lost, the war remained, for years, more than a 
memory. It shook to the foundation the artificial principles of 
the Prussian tactics; it loosened the solid lines of British 
soldiery as well as the tactical ideas of the day; so that we find, 
from 1782 on, the question of the British soldier and his 
training occupying the attention of the military intellects at 
home. A revolution in war was taking place. A great Empire 
had been broken by an undisciplined handful of colonists, 
much as it was nearly broken a hundred and twenty years later 
by a similarly irregular body of Dutchmen. The Americans 
had been unfettered by tradition, they had relied on their rifles 
and muskets, on the ground, on their skill, and on their cunning 
and not on their rules and regulations. . ‘* Drill and discipline,”’ 
writes Fortescue, ‘‘ could make the British soldier stand and be 
killed ; but they could not avail him to silence the unseen rifle 
which, safely ensconced beyond the range of his own musket, 
struck down first his officers, then his sergeants, and at last 
himself.’’ ? 

‘* The British, therefore, had no alternative but to learn 
from their enemies, to pit individual against individual, marks- 
man against marksman, irregular fighting against irregular 
fighting The methods of their (American) irregular 
corps also were to a great extent forced upon the whole of the 
British troops, owing partly to the deadly markmanship of the 
American riflemen, but still more to the fact that almost every 
important action of the war was fought on heavily wooded 





1 Fortescue’s History of the British Army. Vol. III., p. 529. 
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ground. Thus the British infantry in the field in 1780 and 1781 
had lost to a great measure, if not entirely, the solidity and 
precision which had distinguished it at Fontenoy and 
at Minden. ‘The depth of the ranks had been reduced from 
three to two, the files had been opened, and all movements had 
been conducted loosely and irregularly, with an independence of 
action on the part of small units and of individuals which was 
wholly at variance with the received doctrines of Europe.’’! 


Nevertheless, there were many left, who refused to be con- 
vinced by experience, and chief among these was Colonel 
David Dundas, who was on the Headquarter Staff in Dublin. 

Dundas, who was an ardent admirer of the Great 
Frederick, attended in 1785 the last manoeuvres held by that 
old soldier, and was so struck with the shoulder to shoulder 
formations, the flexible columns, the deploying battalions, and 
the minute precision and accuracy of the whole Prussian Army, 
that in order to stimulate, or rather to resuscitate, ideas already 
growing out of fashion in England, he, four years later, in 
1789, produced his Principles of Military Movements. 


Cornwallis, fresh from America, was also present at these 
manoeuvres, and it is interesting to compare the opinion of this 
experienced soldier, as set forth in his Correspondence,? to the 
opinions of Dundas the ultra peace theorist. Cornwallis 
writes :— 

‘* Their manceuvres were such as the worst General in 
England would be hooted at for practising; two lines coming 
up within six yards of one another and firing until they had no 
ammunition left; nothing could be more ridiculous.”’ 

The Principles of Military Movements were very well 
received in London. The Duke of York approved of them; and 
in order to counteract the hostile criticisms of experienced 
soldiers, and also to introduce a fixed system of drill, for at 
present none existed in the British Army, Dundas received a 
royal command to embody his principles in a volume suitable 
as a text book for the British forces in England, India, and the 
Colonies. This he did, and in 1792 was published the first 
edition of The Rules and Regulations, which has formed the 
basis for all similar drill books since. 


‘‘ There was, however, so much that was rigid, formal and 
unnecessary in Dundas’s drill, that it gained for him the nick- 
name of ‘‘ Old Pivot ’’; while he also made the fatal mistake of 
distributing the whole science of military evolution into 18 
manoeuvres, which were a sad stumbling block to slow-witted 
officers. ‘ General,’ said Sir John Moore to him in 1804, ‘ that 
book of yours has done a great deal of good, and would be of 
great value if it were not for those damned 18 manceuvres.’ 





1 Fortescue’s History of the British Army. Vol. III., pp. 529-30. 
2 Cornwallis. Correspondence. Vol. I., p. 212. 
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‘Why—ay’ answered Dundas_ slowly in broad Scots, 
‘blockheads don’t understand.’ ’’} 

In spite of Dundas and his Rules and Regulations, many 
real reforms took place. Troops were taught to attain a great 
speed in loading; an extra cartridge pouch was added to their 
equipment, and the light infantry were provided with cart- 
ridges. Badges? were also introduced in 1791, and the bugle- 
horn, as carried by the Hessian Jagers, was adopted as the dis- 
tinguishing mark for light infantry, and ‘‘ wings’’ were added 
to the light infantry officers’ uniform in place of the usual 
shoulder knot. 

Meanwhile, on the continent, and especially in France, 
revolution and universal brotherhood were rapidly degenerating 
into throat slitting and universal war, a war which was to last 
23 years, and which was destined to revive in all its splendour 
the ancient light infantry tactics, which had helped to make 
Rome mistress of the Western World. 

In 1791 Louis XVI. had given his consent to the publica- 
tion of a Rules and Regulations for the French Army, and like 
those of Dundas, they were based on the Rules and Regula- 
tions of Frederick. In 1796, Buonaparte, saturated not only 
with the enthusiasm of the Revolution, which cast all rules and 
regulations aside, but also with the knowledge of the tactics of 
all the great soldiers of the past, startled Europe with the 
astonishing successes he was able to gain with an undrilled 
soldiery against the veteran line of Austria. And why? Because 
against their mechanical lines he employed small mobile columns 
preceded by agile and self-reliant skirmishers. The system 
that Mesnil Durand had advocated some years back, had now 
taken form, and at the Tagliamento, in 1797, we find it for the 
first time put into practice by Buonaparte in its entirety, and 
with startling success. 


FORMATION OF THE 95th RIFLE REGIMENT, 


The war with France, the trouble in Ireland, and possibly 
the successes of General Buonaparte in Italy, were the cause of 
General Viscount Howe, now an old man, once again bestirring 
himself; for in 1798 we find that a brigade was formed under 
him on the Essex coast, for instruction in light infantry drill. 
This brigade consisted of a detachment of Royal Artillery, two 
troops of light horse, and two light companies. In the same 
year was published, with the authority of the Adjutant-General, 
a translation of a German work on light infantry exercises. 
This work was entitled: Regulations for the Exercise of Rifle- 
men and Light Infantry, and Instructions for their Conduct in 
the Field, and it was recommended to the attention of all officers 
by the Commander-in-Chief. 


1 Fortescue’s History of the British Army. Vol. III., p. 535- 
2 Ibid. Vol. III., p. 536. 
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In 1800, Sir John Moore,} shortly to become famous for his 
system of light infantry training, was serving under General 
Dundas in Corsica. Here he had the chance of watching and 
appreciating? the true value of light troops, for an effective’ 
body of Corsican Rangers had been raised by Captain Lowe, 
afterwards Sir Hudson Lowe, of St. Helena fame. In the 
Egyptian campaign these troops proved most useful to Sir John 
Moore. On July 14th, 1802, in a letter to General Brownrigg, 
Moore writes that this body of Corsicans was ‘“‘ better adapted 
to the service of light troops than any, I shall venture to say, 
that we shall have . . .’’ which only shows how completely, 
save for the efforts of General Howe, the experiences of the 
American war had, by the end of the century, been set aside, 
neglected, and forgotten. 


The reason for this neglect, the same as we have seen 
had taken place after the close of the Seven Years’ War, was 
that war experiences are seldom otherwise than transient unless 
systematized and reduced to a theory capable of general applica- 
tion, then printed by authority and circulated for all to study 
and mould themselves on. No such work as this can be traced 
in England prior to the Regulations for Riflemen, published 
in 1798. 

On January 17th, 1800, when commanding a brigade at 
Chelmsford, Moore issued a circular to the commanding officers 
of 14 regiments to seleet one captain, one lieutenant, and one 
ensign, two sergeants, one corporal, and 30 privates each, 
for instruction in light infantry work. They were assembled at 
Horsham in March, 1800, and a camp was formed at Swanley 
for training. It lasted for about four months, during most of 
which time, however, Moore was away in the Mediterranean. 
In August, the same year, this camp was re-formed under 
Lieut.-Colonel Stewart, at Blatchington, for which Colonel 
Manningham drew up a series of Regulations for Riflemen. 
On Christmas Day, 1800, Charles Napier joined this camp.’ 


In 1802 Colonel Manningham and Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. William Stewart drew up a memorandum to Government, 
proposing a corps furnished with arms of precision, and point- 
ing out the advantage of training such a corps in the duties of 
riflemen.‘ It is said that this memorandum was referred to Sir 
John Moore. Whether this was so or not, it is known that on 
October 2nd, 1802, Moore sent Lieut.-Colonel Stewart a route 
for the ‘‘ march of the ‘rifle corps’ under your command to 
Shorncliffe,’’ and adds at the end of the letter, ‘‘ I hope you will 


1 General Moore was made a K.B. in 1804. 

2 Moore had already seen much irregular fighting in St. Lucia and in 
Ireland. 

3 The Diary of Sir John Moore. Major-General Sir J. F. Maurice. 
Vol. II., p. 65. 

4 Ibid. Vol. II., p. 66. 
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find the station at Shorncliffe adapted both to your target 
practice and field movements.’’! 

Early in 1803, Colonel Manningham delivered to the 95th 
a series of lectures on the duties of riflemen. These were after- 
wards published in book form; and in the same year appeared 
a second edition of Regulations for the Exercise of Riflemen 
and Light Infantry, and also a work by Colonel von Ehwald, 
A Treatise upon the Duties of Light Troops. This work also 
was translated from the German, and, as we shall see presently, 
is of the very greatest interest. 


SIR JOHN MOORE AND THE LIGHT INFANTRY DIVISION. 


‘*These were the circumstances,’’ writes General Maurice, 
““ which had preceded the formation, under Moore, of the camp 
at Shorncliffe, which not only created the light infantry division 
of the Peninsular War, but was the introduction of a new form 
of discipline different altogether from that of the time, and 
destined, like many products of Moore’s mind, to be vindicated 
by the course of history, the very stars in their course fighting 
in its behalf.’’2 

It seems that Sir John Moore, ever since he had become 
acquainted with Capt. Lowe’s Corsican Light Infantry, had had 
it in mind to create a similar force in Great Britain; and having 
now raised the g5th Rifle Corps, under the able command of 
Colonel Coote Manningham, he cast about for other regiments 
to participate in his system of training, so that he might form 
a Brigade of light troops. 

The 43rd and 52nd Foot had, we remember, distinguished 
themselves at Bunker’s Hill, and before this the 43rd had taken 
part in the capture of Quebec. Since these battles their light 
companies had been so excellently trained, that when, at the 
commencement of the last century, two more regiments were 
required to form Sir John Moore’s Brigade, these two were 





1 The Diary of Sir John Moore. Major-General Sir J. F. Maurice. 
Vol. II., p. 66. The following song at one time was very popular in the 
Rifle Brigade, in spite of its incorrectness in attributing its creation to 
General Dundas :— 

‘*O! General Dundas he was the man, 

He did invent a very good plan: 
He formed a corps of riflemen, 
To fight for England’s glory! 
He dressed them all in jackets of green, 
And placed them where they couldn’t be seen, 
And put them in front, an invisible screen, 
To fight for England’s glory! 

Chorus—Repeat first four lines. 

See The Rifle Brigade Chronicle, Vol. I. 


2 Ibid. Vol. II., p. 67. 
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selected to become regiments of light infantry. The 52nd 
being so created on January 18th, and the 43rd on July 17th, 


1803. 
Character of Sir John Moore. 


Before attempting to recast the training as instituted by Sir 
ohn Moore at his Shorncliffe camp, it will be interesting to 
glance at the character and nature of this great soldier, for it, 
more than anything else, will help us to appreciate the system 
which he adopted. 

Sir John Moore was the born soldier, as well as the tech- 
nically made one. He had seen much service, but nevertheless 
he was always ready to learn, and so his life was spent among 
his troops. ‘‘ His was the fire that warmed the coldest nature,’’ 
writes Sir William Napier, ‘‘ No man with a spark of enthusiasm 
could resist the influence of Moore’s great aspirings, his fine 
presence, his ardent, penetrating genius.’’! ‘‘ Neither in the 
society of his friends, at the council, on the parade, nor in the 
field, did he ever either aim at exhibition or stoop to disguise; 
he allowed himself to be seen as he was.’’ He was familiarly 
acquainted with every branch of the art of war, ‘‘ acquired by 
extensive reading, profound reflection, and constant practice.’’ ? 
From stories told of him, it is probably easier to get a glimpse of 
his cheerful nature than from perusing the criticisms of his 
admirers and friends. Sir Charles Napier tells the following 


two :— 
“‘T recollect once standing in the street at Lisbon, looking ata 


very pretty woman who was at a window, when someone gently lay 
hold of both my ears, saying in a joking tone, ‘Ah, caitiff! have I 
caught you? What right have you to look at such an ugly woman as 
that? I will put you under arrest.’ Turning round, I saw it was the 
Commander-in-Chief. ‘ I will thank you for the punishment, Sir,’ said 
I, ‘if you will place the ugly old woman over me as sentry.’ Another 
time, when going from his quarters in the village of Sandgate to the 
evening parade on the heights of Shorncliffe, the ascent being steep, 
Moore said to six or eight officers who were with him, ‘ Now for a 
race to the top of the hill,’ and away we all started. Neil Campbell 
(afterwards with Napoleon at Elba) beat us all, and Moore was 
second. ’’3 
He was of an exceptionally kind and generous nature. On 
one occasion, when he heard that Lieutenant Charles Rowan was 
ordered to recruit men for rank, he wrote to Messrs. Cox, 
Greenwood & Cox, as follows :— 
‘** Gentlemen,—It seems to me but a shabby proceeding in Govern- 
ment to oblige the first lieutenants of regiments to raise men for rank, 
as they are in general a class of officer without money. . « ~ Liéut. 





1 Life of Sir Charles Napier. Sir W. Napier. Vol. I., p. 58. 
2 The Diary of Sir John Moore. Maurice. Vol. II., p. 88. 
3 Ibid. Vol. II., p. go. 
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Charles Rowan, the eldest lieutenant of the 52nd Regiment, is exactly 
in this predicament, but as he is a good young man, and an attentive 
officer, the want of a few hundred pounds shall not make him lose his 
rank upon this occasion. I shall advance whatever is necessary to 
enable him to raise the 30 men required. I beg, therefore, that you 
will have the goodness to place to his credit three hundred pounds. .. . 
If this sum is not found sufficient, I shall order more to be lodged with 
you. ari Pa 


At time he could be dryly sarcastic. Moore was one day 
inspecting a worthy old colonel with a soul not above buttons. 
“Your men are clean—very clean,’’ said Moore, and then, after 
a pause—*‘ so are the Gosport Volunteers.’”? 

Sir John Moore’s first consideration, on his receiving official 
information that the 52nd was to be formed into a light corps, 
was to get rid of as many as possible of the officers and men 
who were unsuited to the new work, by posting them to the 
second battalion which was henceforth to constitute the 96th 
regiment of the line. As Commanding Officer he brought in 
Lieut.-Colonel M‘Kenzie, of the 44th, who had served under 
him during the Egyptian campaign of 1800. 

Lieut.-Colonel M‘Kenzie at once applied himself to the 
development of the task in hand. According to the Royal 
Military Calendar of 1820,° it was Lieut.-Colonel M‘Kenzie, and 
not Sir John Moore, to whom credit is due for having intro- 
duced the system of a light drill; the Calendar further states 
that Sir John Moore at first only acquiesced with it reluctantly, 
but afterwards became so warm a supporter, that he had the 
43rd and g5th Regiments moved to Shorncliffe to train with 
the 52nd. This is not correct, for the 95th was stationed at 
Shorncliffe prior to the arrival of the 52nd, the 43rd not being 
stationed there until 1804. The g5th, as we have already seen, 
was carrying out Colonel Manningham’s system of training, 
which in all probability was based on The Regulations for the 
Exercise of Riflemen, and on the united experiences of himself, 
Viscount Howe and Sir John Moore and the standard drill of 
General Dundas. 

We know what was the system advocated by the Regula- 
tions for the Exercise of Riflemen, but we do not know for 
certain what the systems of either Sir John Moore or of Lieut.- 
Colonel M‘Kenzie actually were. Further, Napier does not 
inform us. He writes: ‘‘ The details of Moore’s system, from 
the setting up of a recruit to the movement of a brigade, you are 
well acquainted with; but though drill was an important part 
of the instruction, it was not, as you also know, by that alone 
the soldier was there (at Shorncliffe) formed. It was the internal 
and moral system, the constant superintendence of the officers, 





1 The Diary of Sir John Moore. Maurice. Vol. II., p. 80. 


2 Ibid. Vol. II., p. gr. 
3 See the Oxfordshire Light Infantry Chronicle, 1896, pp. 300, 301. 
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the real government and responsibility of the captains, which 
carried the discipline to such perfection.’’! Discipline was the 


basis of Moore’s system. 


THE LIGHT INFANTRY LITERATURE OF 1803. 


In the preface of Colonel von Ehwald’s Treatise upon the 
Duties of Light Troops, we find the following :—‘‘ . . . The 
movements for light infantry, which the author recommends, 
are all to be found in the Rules and Regulations; and what is 
peculiar to riflemen, is more in detail in Colonel Rothemburg’s 
work.”” 

Now the Rules and Regulations are simply General 
Dundas’s Manual for Infantry, and of its 377 pages, nine only 
are devoted to light infantry training. 

The second work mentioned by Colonel von Ehwald, viz. : 
Colonel Rothemburg’s work, we cannot trace by name. But 
by referring to Egerton’s military catalogue of 1809, we find 
that by then eight distinct works had been published on the 
training of light infantry, the authorship of seven of which we 
can trace; but though the name of the author of the eighth, the 
Regulations for the Exercise of Riflemen, etc., already men- 
tioned, which was published in 1798 and 1803, and again in 
1822, which shows that it must have been a well-known work, 
cannot be directly discovered, we may with some certainty hazard 
the conclusion that as both the Regulations for the Exercise of 
Riflemen and Colonel Rothemburg’s work were peculiar to 
riflemen, and that as the former work was translated from the 
German, and that Rothemburg is a German name, Colonel 
Rothemburg himself is none other than its author. Further, we 
shall find that Sir John Moore, on more than one occasion, 
mentions a work by a de Rottenburgh, which is evidently the 
above work, the author’s name of which he would scarcely have 
misspelt had it appeared on the title page, which it does not.? 

Whether Sir John Moore or Colonel M‘Kenzie was _ the 
author of the system of training as carried out at Shorncliffe, 
matters very little; for it is not so much the originator as the 
system itself that we wish to discover. 

In 1804 the Duke of York reviewed Sir John Moore’s 
brigade at Shorncliffe, and Captain John Cross, 52nd Light 
Infantry, in the preface of his: A System of Drill and Manceuvre 
as Practised in the 52nd Light Infantry Regiment, states that 





1The Diary of Sir John Moore. Maurice. Vol. II., p. 85. 

2 We, however, find a General de Rottenburg mentioned in a letter 
written by the father of Colonel Armine S. H. Mountain, dated from Stam- 
ford, October 4th, 1815. See Memoirs and Letters of the late Colonel 
Armine S. H. Mountain, C.B., edited by Mrs. Armine S, H. Mountain, 
second edition, Longman Brown, 1858. In 1815 Colonel Mountain was 
serving as an ensign in the 96th Regiment, the old second battalion of 


the 52nd Regiment. 
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His Royal Highness expressed marked approbation of the 
system of drill then established in the 52nd, which was now for 
the first time published in 1823. If this system was well learnt 
in 1804, the probabilities are that it was practised and existed in 
1803; and, if so, this may be the system of Lieut.-Colonel 
M‘Kenzie, which the Royal Military Calendar of 1820 states 
eventually won Sir John Moore’s marked approbation. 


We know that Sir John Moore was in 1803 acquainted with 
Colonel Rothemburg’s work, which we. have identified with the 
Regulations for the Exercise of Riflemen, for on September 4th 
of that year he wrote to Colonel Calvert, the Adjutant-General, as 
follows :— 

‘“‘T received yesterday your letter with the bugle sounds of the 
light cavalry. As the light troops, cavalry and infantry, will fre- 
quently act together, there may be a propriety in their sounds being 
similar, as far as the two services will admit of. But all this I shall 
consider of in conjunction with the Commanding Officers of the light 
corps, and shall endeavour to make out what our experience points 
out as the best. The sounds! at present used by the 52nd and g5th 
are de Rottenburgh’s, which are the sounds, I believe, most generally 
used by the light companies of regiments. Attention shall be paid, in 
whatever is proposed, to alter as little as possible. . . .” 


In another letter, dated from Sandgate, August 3oth, 1805, 
to Lieut.-Colonel M‘Kenzie, Sir John Moore wrote :— 

““... 1 have spoken to Stuart about some light practice for 
the 52nd.2 One company is to fire ball at a target daily, and the 
company to be instructed as light troops. At this I shall be present. 
What is wanted at first is a method. Hitherto ball practice has been 
too desultory. I mean therefore to make de Rottenburgh the ground- 
work, noting in the margin whatever changes we make from him, 
but in reading over his book attentively, I perceive much good in it. 





1The bugle sounds in Colonel Rothemburg’s work are: To extend. 
To close. March. Skirmish. Fire. Cease firing. Retreat. Incline to 
the right. Incline to the left. Alarm. Halt. On discovering an enemy. 
The enemy is infantry. The enemy is cavalry. The enemy has both 
infantry and cavalry. Assembly of officers. 

In Captain T. H. Cooper’s A Practical Guide for the Light Infantry 
Officer, published in 1806, we find besides the above, the foliowing calls: 
Shoulder arms. Order arms. Run. Lie down. Arise. Disperse. Form 
company. Form column. Form line. Form Indian files. Form two 
deep. Form sections. Form the square. Send out the advanced guard. 
Form the chain. Interrogative. Affirmative. Negative. Pursue the 
enemy. Call in the advanced guard. Call in the skirmishers. The 
charge. Rouse. Assemble. Preparative to parade, Adjutant’s call for 
orders. Buglers’ Call. Drill. Fatigue. Officers’ dinner. _Retreat. 
Tattoo. Second post. Third post. Setting the watch. Three Quick 
March. Two Slow March. In all, 53 calls. 

2 This implies clearly that until the present light infantry practices 
had not formed the chief part of the 52nd’s training. 
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It only requires to be properly applied. At this I shall endeavour, and 
you shall know our progress. I shall take care that our other move- 
ment is not lost.1 The afternoon shall always be close movement, 
besides occasional morning field-days; but really, after three years, 
we can defer no longer to try what can be done in the instruction of 
everything that can be expected from any kind of infantry. At present, 
if scattered, we should be very soon in confusion. .. .’’2 


This letter plainly shows that whatever the system origin- 
ated, adopted, or developed by Lieut.-Colonel M‘Kenzie may 
have been, it was not simply or chiefly a system of skirmishing, 
but a close order drill, probably a simplified Dundas, and if so, 
this is exactly what Captain Cross’s work furnishes. Lesson 
III. of the Third Division of the book, was more than likely not 
in existence in 1804, as it deals almost exclusively with light 
infantry duties, which in the above letter, Sir John Moore openly 
States were not much practised. We may therefore take it, that 
this part of Cross’s work was not added to his system of drill 
until after the experiences of the Peninsular War had been 
gained. 

We know that Colonel Rothemburg’s book was known to 
the 43rd Regiment, as we have in our possession the copy 
formerly belonging to Captain John Meyricke, of the 43rd. 
Also that von Ehwald’s Treatise was known, for we also have 
Brig.-General Stewart’s copy. This last-named officer 
commanded the 43rd in 1805. 


THE SYSTEM OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


We now have sorted out sufficient data to partially recon- 
struct the systems employed by Sir John Moore in training his 
light troops at Shorncliffe. These we may class under three 
headings :— 

(1) Discipline. 
(2) Drill. 
(3) Training. 

The first due almost entirely to Sir John Moore himself, 
with perhaps hints gathered from von Ehwald. The second to 
General Dundas and Captain Cross’s 52nd Drill, possibly 
Colonel M‘Kenzie’s own adaptation of Dundas. The third to 
his own experiences in St. Lucia, Ireland, Corsica, and Egypt; 
possibly to General Howe and Colonel Manningham, and more 
particularly to Colonel Rothemburg and Colonel von Ehwald. 
Sir John Moore was also probably well acquainted with Colonel 
Jarry’s and Baron Gross’s works on light infantry. 


1 Possibly M’Kenzie’s system, as set forth by Captain Cross, that is 
to say if this is M‘Kenzie’s. Lieut.-Colonel M‘Kenzie was at this time 
ill and away from his regiment. 

2 The holograph if this letter and that of September 4th, 1803, are 
in the possession of the Revd. A. Fuller; these letters have been published 
in The Oxfordshire Light Infantry Chronicle of 1907. 
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(1) Discipline. 


In a letter written by Moore on September 2nd, 1796, at 
Fort Charlotte, St. Lucia, to Sir Ralph Abercromby, we find the 
following :—‘‘ In short, General, excuse the pedantry of the 
expression, but with a Roman instead of a modern exercise and 
discipline the troops in the West Indies might, I am convinced, 
be kept healthy.’’ He deprecaies the lack of interest shown by 
all ranks in their work; and what he sees most clearly is, that it 
is not a new drill, but a new discipline that was needed to 
rejuvenate the British Army. There was too much drill already, 
initiative was cramped by drill, and the Army had become but a 
mechanical instrument in place of a living co-operative 
organism. Its discipline was based on flog and hang, and its 
drill on the theatrical movements of the Potsdam grenadiers. 

Moore, discarding the gallows and the lash, based his 
system on the mutual respect of all ranks. His officers took a 
keen interest in the work and the lives of their men, or other- 
wise disappeared from his regiments, and the result was that the 
men responded to their interest with alacrity. They shared 
dangers, hardships, and pleasures together, and the result was 
mutual reliance, good comradeship, and esprit de corps. 

Moore insisted that it was necessary to have the officers 
efficient before the men. He delegated full powers to officers 
commanding companies, and made them responsible for the 
discipline, drill, training, feeding and clothing of their men. 
He insisted that it was the officers’ business to prevent rather 
than to punish crime, a system unheard of in those days. 
‘‘The whole system was one of developing not of repressing 
intelligence, of making the development of the man contribute 
to the effective unity of the whole, of enlisting the zeal of the 
private as much as of the officer in perfecting the whole.’’! 

‘* What gives to this work of Moore’s its chief interest,’’ writes 
General Maurice, ‘‘ is that it was he who at Shorncliffe worked out the 
very discipline to which breech-loader and quick-firing guns are now 
goading us, all unwillingly, by the experience of war after war, not for 
an exceptional selected corps, but for whole armies. I know nothing 
that so admirably sets forth the true resultant of the experience of the 
American Civil War, of the Franco-German War, and of the South 
African War, as Colonel Gawler’s The Essentials of Good Skirmish- 
ing.2 That book represents the working out of the Shorncliffe training 
during the unbroken experience of five years’ campaigning.”’ 


(2) Drill. 


Dundas’s Rules and Regulations were the standing field 
exercises of the day. Moore considered them far too stiff and 





1 The Diary of Sir John Moore. Maurice. Vol. II., p. 83. 

2This work was first published in 1837, and its principles are as sound 
to-day as then. It is interesting to note that they were adopted as the 
foundation of the resuscitated skirmishing in the infantry drill of 1896. 
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complex; nevertheless, we find that the greater part of Captain 
Cross’s System of Drill is based upon them. This System of 
Drill is divided into four divisions. The first division is almost 
entirely taken out of Dundas, and deals with the elementary 
training of the recruit. A lesson on physical training (p. 3) 
is, however, inserted which is not to be found in Dundas, and 
great stress is laid on teaching the recruit how to balance him- 
self when marching. 


The ordinary time is, as in the Rules and Regulations, 
laid down at 75 paces to the minute. 
‘Instructors are on no account whatever to drill recruits without 
a pace stick, nor without having frequent recourse to the stop-watch 
or plummet; the vibrations of the latter should be marked occasionally 
by the tapping of a drum... .”’ 


The quick march was 108 paces to the minute. In wheeling 
120 paces were taken, and the double quick time numbered 150 
paces. 

The second division deals with the movements of squads, 
and enters very fully into file movement, many of which are not 
to be found in Dundas. These movements were much used by 
light infantry a hundred years ago. Wheeling also is dealt 
with, but not so fully as in Dundas, but one difficult wheel is, 
however, included, viz.: ‘‘ Wheeling backwards in single 
rank.’’ Wheeling on the centre of the squad, though found 
here, is not to be found in Dundas. 

The third division deals with increasing and diminishing 
the front, and follows Dundas. It, however, explains what now 
is perhaps the commonest of all movements, viz. : forming fours 
from two ranks, which is not to be found in Dundas. The 
Firelock and Manual Exercises differ slightly from both the 
regulation ones and those to be found in Colonel Rothemburg’s 
book. Three deep and two deep fire formations are explained, 
which are followed by an explanation of the bugle sounds, and 
some excellent general remarks on skirmishers, the advanced 
guard, the rear guard, villages, woods, defiles, pickets, flags of 
truce, and night duties. 

The fourth division deals with the formation of the 
battalion, and is a simplified edition of Dundas. 


(3) Training. 

Colonel Rothemburg was an officer of much military experi- 
ence, and one can see this directly one reads his Regulations 
for the Exercise of Riflemen. His book is, though short, a 
complete treatise on light infantry work; but as was the custom 
in those days, he looks upon the employment of light infantry 
almost exclusively from the defensive point of view—they form 
the screen and protective shield, and seldom the sword and spear 
of the Army. In this respect Colonel von Ehwald is vastly 
superior to him, for again and again he proves the enormous 
offensive value of skilfully led light troops. 
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Colonel Rothemburg begins with the manual and _ firing 
exercises, and deals with extending and closing from and on the 
left, centre and right. Thus the whole of his preliminary train- 
ing can be carried out in three simple lessons. (1) The manual 
exercise (to accustom the recruit to handle his arms smartly). 
(2) The firing exercise (to teach him how to shoot). (3) Exten- 
sion (to teach him how to take up a skirmishing formation). 
These three learnt, three others, a little more advanced, follow : 
(1) Firing in extended order. (2) Firing advancing. (3) Firing 
retreating. Then follow three more: (1) Skirmishing. (2) The 
formation of the chain. (3) The formation of the advanced 
guard. 

SKIRMISHING.—It must be remembered that in these days 
skirmishing was not as it is now, the advance of a line of men. 
moving under the most distant control, but a drill, the success 
of which depended on accuracy of distance and _ interval. 
Colonel Rothemburg lays down that never more than half a 
body of riflemen must be sent forward to skirmish; the other 
half must remain formed and ready to support. The method of 
procedure is as follows. The right or left platoon (half- 
company) of each company moves briskly forward 50 paces. 
The right half of this platoon then halts, and the left moves 
on 60 more paces, and extends its files so as to completely 
cover the detachment. 

During the advance the intervals are carefully preserved. 

On the signal to retire the whole except the skirmishers 
face about and retire in ordinary time, paying the greatest 
attention to the preservation of distances. 

At the signal to close, the right half platoon falls back on 
the left half, and then the whole of the right platoon on the left 
platoon. 

On the alarm! being sounded ‘“‘ the skirmishers retire with 
the greatest celerity through their respective intervals in the 
battalion; in the rear of which they form and resume their 
several stations in the line; but the half platoons which were 
behind them will remain formed, and move with a firm and 
quick step into their proper places. 

FORMATION OF THE CHAIN.—The chain was formed for 
scouring tracts of country and clearing wood enclosures, etc. 
Usually the chain was formed by three-quarters of the company 
extending in small groups of four men under a non-commis- 
sioned officer; one-half platoon being kept in rear as a support. 
When fire is opened, one man of each group fires at a time, and 
by this means a continuous fire is maintained. 

THE FORMATION OF THE ADVANCED GUARD.—The company 
is told off into four half-platoons or sections. The first is thrown 
out in advance of the force it is protecting, by day 500 yards, 
and 300 yards by night. The second is detached 200 yards in 





1 The alarm preceded the preparation to attack or fire. 
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front of the first, and a party of six men and a sergeant is 
pushed out roo yards further. The third and fourth sections 
are placed 300 yards to the right and left of the first, and send 
out 100 paces to their front and in an oblique direction to the 
outer flank, a non-commissioned officer and six men. 

These movements and formations, seem all very simple 
to us now, but to appreciate their true value, it must be remem- 
bered, that in 1798 they were not included in Dundas, or in any 
other work which might be considered a military text-book. 
Even as late as the Crimea War the service of reconnaissance 
and the duties of protective guards were so little understood, 
that it was possible for two long columns of thousands of men 
each to move parallel, but in opposite directions to one another, 
quite unconscious of each other’s presence, though separated 
by but four to five miles of country! 

Part II. of Colonel Rothemburg’s book deals with the 
protective services in the field; and enters very fully into the 
duties of patrols. 

A patrol must always send one man ahead of it. If 
advancing in a country inclosed by hedges, flankers must be 
sent on each side of these. No patrol should return by the 
way it came; nor when attacked should it fall back directly on 
the main body, but obliquely, so that it may bring the pursuers 
under the main body’s fire as well as its own. On approaching 
a village the patrol must conceal itself, send two or three men 
ahead, seize one of the inhabitants, and learn whether the village 
is occupied by the enemy or not; this done, another inhabitant 
should be seized and independently questioned, to see if his 
answer corroborates that of the first. If the village is found 
unheld, every avenue must be at once occupied, and a report 
sent back to the main body that all is clear. At night the 
scouts must creep gently along the fronts of the houses, ‘‘ and 
particularly along those of the public-houses, looking at the 
same time in at the windows, and endeavouring to distinguish 
whether any of the enemy are within.”’ 

When the enemy is seen approaching, the patrol must 
conceal itself, for the object of a patrol is to reconnoitre and not 
to fight, ‘‘ all engagements should be avoided.’ . . . ‘‘ When 
a patrol is sent out, every sort of instruction . . . should be 
communicated to the men.’? From the moment of their depar- 
ture until their return, all must be attentive, obedient, and 
vigilant. The men ‘‘ must be forbidden to go into any public- 
house during the march: they should therefore be supplied 
with their complete ration of provisions.’’ Bridges should be 
avoided as they favour ambuscades. If a dangerous place his 
to be passed the patrol must split up and pass it by several 
routes, and then rendezvous on the other side of it. If the 
patrol is attacked by an equal or inferior number they should 
fight; if by a superior, each man must save himself; in such 
cases the rear man must never wait for those in advance, but 
must at once retire. The officer in charge of the patrol must 
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impress on the minds of his men the dangers to be expected, 
the roads open to retirement, the places of rendezvous, the 
position of the Army, all these and many other instructions 
‘* should be explained to the men in the clearest terms previous 
to the marching off and during the march of the patrol.” 
Chapter Il. of Part II. deals fully with advanced guard 


duties. ‘‘ No column, regiment, or detachment, whether it be 
near or at a distance from the enemy,’’ writes Colonel Rothem- 
burg, ‘‘marches without an advanced guard....’’ The 


skirmishers of the advanced guard must examine closely all 
objects, must traverse all inclosures and the like. ‘‘ Skirmishers 
must always be in parties of two men each, so that while one 
is employed in examining any object, the other may remain 
on the look out. ..or.. . the one may immediately make a 
report . . . while the other keeps his eye constantly on the 
object till the return of his comrade.” 

The distance of the advanced guard from the main body 
should be sufficiently great ‘‘ that if they should be unexpectedly 
attacked, the column may have time to put itself in a posture 
of defence; and also, that if defiles, villages, or woods, present 
themselves . . . they may be thoroughly examined before the 
arrival of the head of the column, that there may be no 
delay. ...” 

Much more useful information is given as to the duties of 
advanced guards; which is followed by the duties of outposts. 
From the latter we will make but one quotation :— 

‘*On picket and other duties, where the service is in- 
separable from the greatest hardships, it is the duty of every 
officer to set his men a good example, not to be laying down or 
resting himself when the men are under arms, nor to go under 
cover while they are without shelter, but share, in common with 
them, every danger and fatigue: by his example, soldiers will 
submit cheerfully, and without murmuring, to any inconveni- 
ence: it is also the best means of securing their attention and 
confidence.”’ 


Colonel von Ehwald’s Treatise upon the Duties of Light Troops. 


Where Colonel Rothemburg is the good soldier, Colonel 
von Ehwald is the genius; where the former writes an exercise, 
the latter produces a classical work on war. The very first 
sentence of his work shows his grasp of essentials. He writes : 
**In a military system where it is wished that lignt troops should 
be made less necessary, the only way would be to instruct the 
troops of the line to perform those particular duties. . . . Why 
should not the troops of the line be taught and practise the same 
duties, being (as they are) made up of the same sort of men, 
and clothed and armed alike? The difference of the name alone 
cannot constitute a different kind of troops.’’ 

The importance of von Ehwald’s treatise lies in that it is 
based on hard-won experiences during six years of a most 
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difficult war in America, 1775-1781, and not on books and peace- 
made tactics. Further, that he never commanded more than 400 
or 500 men, and therefore gained an insight into that method of 
fighting which may be called ‘‘ the tactics of the regimental 
officer.’’ And, as it is on the regimental officer that the brunt 
of the fighting falls, it is much more instructive for the regi- 
mental officer to study such a treatise as this, than for him to 
saturate himself with the works of von Clausewitz, General 
Hamley, and General Foch, and the many other excellent works 
which deal with armies in place of dealing with men. 

To the leader of an army von Ehwald may be of little use, 
but to the regimental officer, who has to act on the spur of the 
moment, in place of pondering over maps and foolscap, we have 
yet to discover his equal as an instructor, in spite of the fact that 
his treatise was written well over a hundred years ago. 

Colonel von Ehwald was a master of the tactics of 
stratagems, nevertheless, he not only shows cunning, but 
commonsense as well. He is bound by no rules, and only asks 
for skill, discipline and daring; and relies that these three will 
create their own rules and means instantaneously as occasion 
requires. Demoralize the enemy, annihilate him is the. heart 
and soul of his doctrine. Follow him up, and if he retire, worry 
him to death if you cannot crush him.: To let him escape “‘ is 
indeed acting in a Christian-like manner,’’ he writes, ‘‘ but it 
is not doing justice to our King and country, for the principal 
duty of a general is to put an end to the war as soon as 
possible.’’ (p. 232). 

To carry out such tactics, ceaseless energy and an unflag- 
ging mobility are necessary. Therefore von Ehwald writes that 
all infantry should be not only infantry of the line, but also light 
infantry. An army should not only be capable of hugging 
an enemy like a bear, but of coursing him like a greyhound. 
Further, he writes: ‘‘ Experience proves that an army provided 
with a sufficient body of these troops (light troops), under the 
command of able and enterprising leaders, enjoys perfect 
security in its camp, while another deficient in that respect is 
constantly alarmed and teased on every side, besieged in its own 
camp, and when on a march is perpetually harassed by the 
enemy.” (p. 7). The Light Division, which during the Penin- 
sular War was never once surprised, strikingly corroborates 
von Ehwald’s experience. 

Von Ehwald had not only served in light corps, but had 
helped to raise and recruit them, and his remarks on the type of 
officers and men must have been of particular interest to Sir 
John Moore, Lieut.-Colonel M‘Kenzie, and others. 

Officers must be of a moral character, not exhausted by 
vicious habits, lest they be unable to support the fatigues of 
war. An officer must be always vigilant and alert. 

‘‘ The most imminent danger must never make the least impres- 
sion on him; he must always remain cool and capable of profiting by 
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every circumstance or fault which the enemy may commit; what the 
General does upon a large scale, he must do upon a small one. . . .””} 


(p. 7). 
The Commanding Officer can never be too strict; ‘‘ he must from 
the first day . . . communicate his intentions to the officers ”’ (p. 9), 


and must see that they implicitly obey his orders. He will give them 
to understand that the corps is their home, and that their duties are 
their pastime and amusement. He must act liberally with his officers 
as his circumstances admit; ‘‘ he must invite them often to his table, 
to have opportunities to become acquainted with their disposition, and 
to gain their confidence; but he ought to behave with decorum, and 
avoid that familiarity which too much wine occasions.” (p. 10). 

As regards the non-commissioned officers, they should be young, 
active, brave, and trustworthy, ‘‘ and none of those old, worn out, 
ill-behaved and ill-natured fellows, as is in general the case; because 
(when a light corps is in formation) the regiments of the line seize 
such opportunities to get rid of their worst men.’’ (p. 10). 


Recruits should be carefully selected, and should be picked 


out for their physical qualities, and not to swell the ranks. 
They should not be under 5 ft. 4 ins. in height, and in no case 
over 30 years old. Old soldiers should not be sought after. 
They perceive dangers quicker than the young. During his 
first experience of the American War, he writes :— 


‘ My old soldiers were the first who perceived our situation, and 
I was forsaken by many of them, but the young lads stood by me in 
the innocence of their hearts, and to them I owed the preservation of 
myself and my party.” (p. 12). 
The discipline of all ranks von Ehwald insists upon as an 


essential to success. ‘‘ There is nothing impossible!’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ give your orders, support them with firmness, and you 
will see every obstacle vanish.’’ (p. 35). As to punishments, 
he believed more in moral than physical ones. The best 
method of dealing with hardened sinners is, he writes :— 


‘*To strip them naked to the shirt, shave their heads, and turn 
them out in the most shameful manner before the front of the whole 
corps; punishments of this sort make a deeper impression than the 
severest corporal ones.’ (p. 13). 





1 Colonel Gawler (52nd Light Infantry) makes the same remark in 


his The Essentials of Good Skirmsihing. He says, ‘‘. . . Within certain 
limits he (the skirmisher) is his own general, and must think for himself.’’ 


Colonel von Ehwald was not a believer in promotion of officers by 


seniority in light corps. He writes (p. 261) :-— 


‘‘The roster according to seniority in a light corps in war time, where 


the unskilfulness or irresolution of an officer has so frequently occasioned 
the loss of the honour, liberty, and lives of so many men, has always 
appeared to me like the electing of a burgomaster in a free imperial city, 
where the municipality assembled round a table, and laid down their 
honourable heads and grey beards upon it; on the middle of the table was 
placed a louse, which louse, on marching into the beard of one of them, 


decided the election of the dignity of burgomaster.” 
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But the true discipline he maintains is not based on punish- 
ment, but on skill, which creates self-reliance: ‘* The soldier 
himself feels a certain confidence and pride from the conscious- 
ness of his skill,’’ and is therefore ‘‘ prepared for everything.”’ 
(p. 33). This is the true basis of all discipline. 

The offensive is the very spirit of von Ehwald’s tactics, and 
though he deals lengthily with the protective services which 
formed such an important part of the duties of the light troops 
in his day, he never forgets that to hit out is to fight. Do not 
waste your time evolving plans of operations in your head, 
make your dispositions immediately, and charge the enemy 
resolutely, even if he be superior. 

‘“‘For it is a general rule in war, that he who begins the attack, 
has already half the victory, and fortune generally favours the resolute 
and brave, and very often, indeed, the rash.’’ (p. 123). 


And then he adds, a remark on the essence of the light 
infantry fight : 
‘‘ The riflemen must endeavour by their destructive fire to annoy 
and weaken the enemy on all sides from afar.”’ (p. 124). 


That is, they must produce that demoralization which 
renders the assault possible. 

Never lose sight of your principal object, do not act con- 
trary to your orders, do not be led astray by secondary issues, 
go straight for the main issue, and do not rest until you have 
conquered it. (p. 123). But do not be pedantic and small- 
minded ; if in carrying out an order you find that circumstances 
have changed since it was given you, disobey it resolutely, 
if your wits tell you you are doing right, but, if you do so, 
take care to acquaint the issuer of the order with what you have 
done. (p. 142). Fear nothing. 

‘‘Tf you be frequently alarmed by the enemy, do not suffer it 
quietly, but alarm him still more frequently, in order to keep him 
in awe, and tire him out.’’ (p. 146). 

‘* Should you receive certain intelligence that the enemy intend a 
surprise upon your post, and be also assured of the road he will take, 
march at the same time by another road upon his own post, carry off 
all he may have left in it, observing to follow, on your return, the 
road by which the enemy went, and which, according to the principles 
of -the art of war, he will not certainly take on his return... .” 


(p. 159). 

‘‘ Whatever is unexpected strikes the mind with fear, and when 
you hazard most, most is to be gained. ...’’ ‘‘ The word surprisal, 
properly speaking, should not be known in war. ... For to say an 


officer has been surprised, is the same as saying he has lost by his 
own negligence, ignorance, or obstinacy, the honour, liberty, or lives 
of himself and many men who were entrusted to him. . . .”’ (p. 190). 


If surrounded or in a tight corner, listen to no representa- 
tion, persevere in your resolution, for, 
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‘*A glorious death is certainly preferable to life at the price of 
ever so good a capitulation.’? (p.179). | Recollect always the old 
saying, ‘* He who never runs, can never be pursued.” (p. 265). 


From the offensive we will now turn to the protective ser- 
vices of light infantry, and here again von Ehwald is just as 
decisive. He is neither blinded by the attack nor is he enthralled 
by the defence, he sees all things clearly and in proportion. 
‘‘ Never think yourself fully secure’’ (p. 121), he writes. He 
tells a good story of how a Spanish officer, hearing that a 
French officer and 40 cavalry would enter a certain hollow way 
during the night-time, lay in wait for them. The French 
blundered into the trap and were cut down. The Spanish 
officer gave the French officer two cuts with his sabre, with this 
advice: ‘‘ Learn your duty better for the future, and before you 
march your men through a country, examine it.’’ (p. 54). 
Leave no cover unsearched either on the move or when at rest. 
When halted at once cover yourself with outposts, and post 
single sentries by day and double by night. (p. 169). Be 
doubly vigilant on rough windy nights, and make use of them 
to surprise the enemy’s posts. 

‘** A thick mist will favour your approach; and when hard rain and 
high wind drive in the faces of the sentries, they put down their 
heads, forget themselves often, and turn their backs to the rain and 
wind, by which you may easily steal to them, and stab them 
unawares. ...In such weather you cannot visit your own posts 
too often.”’ (p. 193). If you surprise the enemy’s outposts, rush upon 
them ‘‘ and endeavour to enter his camp at the same time with him.” 
(p- 197). 

Outpost work does not consist only in posting sentries, he 
writes, but also in sending out frequently patrols ‘‘ towards the 
enemy in order to procure timely intelligence of his motions 
and approach.’’ (p. 144). These patrols should move out at 
uncertain hours, and especially before daybreak. (p. 146). 
Further, in intersected country, von Ehwald lays down that in 
advance of the outpost line should be placed, along likely 
avenues of approach, small standing posts, whose duty it is to 
alarm the outposts themselves if an enemy approaches. He 
adds :— 


** Supposing that it should occasion the loss of a man or two; so 
inconsiderable a loss is not adequate to the immense advantage which 
would result from this measure ; and if the Jagers be properly trained, it 
will seldom happen.” (p. 145). 


It is interesting here to note that the necessity of these 
standing alarm posts is in several of the latest histories and 
text-books attributed to the cunning of the Japanese during their 
recent war of 1904-5! 

Night-work receives very careful consideration by von 
Ehwald; he sees in it great possibilities for active, well-led 
troops. He insists absolutely on the offensive being assumed 
should the enemy be met unawares. (p. 50). Ona night march 
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the advanced guard should be quite near, and preceded by an 
officer on foot some 50 paces ahead :— 

‘‘ Everyone should march in the greatest silence, smoke no tobacco, 
and all those who are subject to coughs and colds must be left behind 
on such occasion. No horse must be taken that is accustomed to 
neigh.” (p. 201). 

Bayonets alone should be relied on, and the rifles of the advanced 
guard should not even be loaded. (p. 208). 

If a panic occurs, whether by day or night, do not cry, Halt! 
Stand! but endeavour to reach the first fugitives and form them up, 
“which will be easily done as they see behind them many more for 
protection.’ (p. 266). 

The whole of Colonel von Ehwald’s book is replete with 
useful hints, stratagems, and experiences. ‘‘If your men go 
marauding,’’ he writes, ‘‘ catch them and thrash them in front 
of the inhabitants, by which you recommend yourself... 
and gain the attachment of the whole country.”’ (p., 237). 

If you desire to obtain food from the inhabitants, seize the most 
wealthy individuals and threaten to hang them unless bread and meat 
are at once forthcoming. (p. 122). 

But should you wish to discover the condition of the roads, do not 
question the rich inhabitants, ‘‘ for they will always represent the roads 
worse than they really are, in order to prevent a. visit into their 
country.”’ (p. 186). 


THE RESULTS OF SIR JOHN MOORE’S TRAINING. 


Such are the teachings of Colonel Rothemburg and 
Colonel von Ehwald, the work of the former we know Sir John 
Moore had studied, and of the latter we cannot doubt that he 
was also more than acquainted with. 

Further, we cannot doubt that it was on the authority of 
these works, tempered by the insight, knowledge, and genius 
of Sir John Moore, that the 43rd and the 52nd rose from com- 
parative obscurity, and with the 95th gained a position of 


unsurpassed fame in the annals of war. 
‘‘His materials’? writes Sir William Napier, ‘‘ were the 43rd, 


52nd, and Rifle Regiments, and he so fashioned them, that afterwards, 
as the Light Division under Wellington, they were found to be soldiers 
unsurpassable, perhaps never equalled... .” 

**. . . When the Light Division joined the Army at Talavera 
it had not been engaged with the enemy, while the Army it joined had 
been engaged on the Douro and the Tagus, yet was inferior in discipline 
for war, seeing that its pickets were often in scrapes, and at Talavera 
a brigade had been surprised. But the men of the Light Division, 
though new to war, were looked up to from the day of junction as the 
veterans of the Army! and by their discipline they sustained that 
character throughout the war, committing no blunders, and showing 
themselves the same orderly soldiers on the breach as in the line. 

J. P. Hopkins.” 

‘To this may be added that the Light Division, though always on 
the outposts, in most difficult situations, never lost any baggage, except 
on the retreat from Salamanca, when some French horsemen, pressing 
VOL. LVII. 4c 
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the British cavalry in a wood, got into the rear of the division and 
cut off two mules!’ 1 


We may look in vain for a written system of the discipline 
that made the Light Division so famous; for no true system of 
discipline can be set forth between the covers of a book. It is 
the ceaseless minutiz of daily work, the continuous care 
and supervision by the officers, the willingness of the 
men, the interest in the work, the skill in its execution, 
the appreciation of its results, the continuous perfect- 
ing little by little, and above all the self-reliance and good 
comradeship of all ranks that go to build up discipline, esprit 
de corps, and efficiency ; and not the rules of well-intentioned 
pedants and the regulations of learned doctrinaires. 

The drill as employed by Sir John Moore was the drill of 
the day, modified, as we know, but still the drill of General 
Dundas. His training was his own, and an adaptation of the 
principles set forth by Colonels Rothemburg and von Ehwald. 
His discipline was the clear, crisp, healthy atmosphere which 
surrounded his work, and the work of his officers and men. 

On the fifty-third anniversary of Waterloo, Colonel George 
Gawler (52nd Light Infantry), who had seen in the field between 
1810 and 1815 the practical working of the Shorncliffe training, 
wrote as follows to his son :— 

“This really wonderful, thoroughly fought-out battle, was won 
under God (by British sturdiness, no doubt), but under the drill 
system of Pliable Solidarity. Stiff Solidarity characterized the 
European Armies up to the French Revolution of 1792. Then the 
wild sans-culottes, the French, were obliged to assemble and adopted 
the system of élan with as little of the solidarity as they could do with. 
Then good commonsense heads in England devised, first under Sir John 
Moore at Shorncliffe, Pliable Solidarity. With this system the old 
Duke outmanceuvred every army opposed to him, and never lost a 
battle. To the very end of the day (Waterloo) we manceuvred by well- 
formed battalions, as smoothly and as rapidly as we should have done 
on Southsea Common. While from the beginning of the day French 
élan, like soda-water, had to be corked up in masses. The moment 
the density was rudely broken, all went off in smoke and confusion.’”2 


To-day the discipline and training of Sir John Moore is 
not so much the discipline and training of every civilized army, 
as the ideal of military perfection to which these armies still 
hope some day to attain. Sir John Moore saw clearly what an 
army should be, and he set to work more than a hundred years 
before the formation of such an army was possible, to mould, 
in his light troops at Shorncliffe, the model whereby such an 
army might shape itself. As the creator of a new order, more 
so perhaps than as a leader of men, he stands forth before us 
one of the most remarkable men of the most stupendous epoch 


in European history. 


1 Life of Sir Charles Napier, 1857, Vol. I., p. 58, by Sir W. Napier. 
2 The Oxfordshire Light Infantry Chronicle, 1901, p. 162. 
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SOME MILITARY ASPECTS OF THE ROMAN 
OCCUPATION OF CAERLEON. 


A Paper read before Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Association, 


at Caerleon. 


By CoLoNeL SiR ARTHUR MACKWoRTH, Bart., C.B. 
(Late Royal Engineers). 





THE history of the Roman occupation of Caérleon is mainly 
the history of the 2nd Augustan Legion of the Roman Army, 
for, as Caerleon exists at the present day, it is scarcely possible 
to dig anywhere within its area, without coming across tiles, 
or fragments of tiles, bearing the stamp LEG. II. AUG.— 
meaning the 2nd Augustan Legion—and evidencing that that 
Legion contributed very largely to the building of the old 
Roman city. 

From Tacitus and other authors it is gathered that the 
2nd Augustan Legion was stationed at Caerleon by Julius 
Frontinus, the Roman general who ruled over Britain for the 
Emperor Vespasian, in or about the year 75 A.D.1. Coins which 
are found in and about Caerleon bear dates prior to this, but 
we are justified in believing that the regular military occupation 
of Caerleon dates from 75 A.D., and from other records we know 
that it lasted until the final withdrawal of the Romans from 
Britain, about 412 A.D., a period of nearly 350 years—during 
the whole of which time, it is believed that Caerleon was the 
headquarters of the 2nd Augustan Legion. 

This period of 350 years is sufficient evidence of the import- 
ance which the Romans attached to it as a military station, 
and it remains for us to consider why it was selected for the 
purpose. 

It must be remembered that the first invasion or attempted 
invasion of Britain by the Romans (under Julius Czsar) was 
130 years previous to the occupation of Caerleon by the Romans, 





1 Julius Frontinus was sent by Vespasian to hold the chief command 
in Britain in 73 A.D. He was succeeded by Cnzus Julius Agricola in 78 a.p. 

Tacitus in his life of Agricola states that Frontinus reduced the Silures 
to subjection. He could hardly have done this without occupying Caerleon, 
and we may therefore believe that the occupation took place between 73 
and 78 A.D. 
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and that during that interval of 130 years there had been con- 
siderable trade between the shores of Britain and the Romans 
in Gaul. Moreover, that there had been trade between Britain 
and the Mediterranean for quite 200 years before Czesar’s inva- 
sion. Strabo, Polybius and Pliny frequently refer to this 
trade, and particularly to the pearls, the gold and the tin which 
came from the British Isles. Strabo and Polybius also relate 
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how a Massiliote sailor named Pytheas claimed to have circum- 
navigated the British Isles about 300 B.c., but rather scoff at 
it. Nevertheless, in an account written by Pytheas himself, he 
describes how he encountered a tide which had a rise and fall 
of 40 or 50 feet—a notable fact to a sailor from the tideless 
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i Mediterranean. There are two places on our coast line where 
such a tide may be found—one in the Pentland Firth at the 
North of Scotland, and another in the Severn. One ma 
[ reasonably suppose then, that he coasted along the Wels 
; coast; but in any case, as tin and other mineral products were 
raised in Cornwall and the Scilly Islands, it is evident that the 
j Land’s End was well known to the Roman galleys which traded 
i across to Gaul. When once round the Land’s End, the pre- 
vailing south-west wind would tempt them to coast up the shores 
| of Cornwall, Devon and Somerset until they reached the mouth 
i of the Severn, and thence across to the mouth of the Usk. A 








galley, sailing before a south-west gale, would find no shelter 
a in the Usk until it rounded the bend of the river under Malpas, 
: and anchored under the lea of the Christchurch Hill by St. 


Julians and directly opposite the present site of Caerleon. 

Whether any town of Caerleon existed at that period or not, 
it is probable that the natives of the district would flock down } 
to the river bank for a closer inspection of these mysterious 
strangers, and thus began the first trading episode. What 
they had to trade can only be a matter for conjecture, but after 
the first requirements of food and water had been supplied, the 

a products of the country, such as coal and iron, would appear, 

4 and thus a trade would be begun. This ship would return to 

Gaul reporting what it had found, and others would follow in 

quick succession until a regular trade was established, a sample 

of what has been the practice in the establishment of our 

Colonies ever since. 


A reason for assuming that the first intercourse between 
Caerleon and the Continent of Europe was by sea and round 
the Land’s End, is that Latin authors, especially Tacitus, write 
of the face of the country as a trackless forest—Horrida Silva— 
and it is plain even in this day, that dense forests, of which 

entwood and the Forest of Dean alone remain, extended over 
the whole of Monmouthshire and Gloucestershire, even perhaps 
: joining what is now the New Forest in Hampshire. Antiquaries 
/ have observed upon the absence of traces of pre-Roman tracks 
| in this part of the country,! and it may fairly be assumed that 
even long after the products of the southern counties had found 
their way across the Channel into Gaul, those of Monmouthshire 
: and ,adjacent counties must have been sea-borne round the 
i Land’s End. 
i To a soldier’s mind it occurs at once that communications 
B for military purposes through such dense forests filled with a 
fierce and active enemy must have been almost an impossibility, 
and that some way round would have to be found if a point 
so distant from the south coast was to be attained and main- 
tained with success. 





















1 Professor Sir Edward Anwyl is my authority. 
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In 43 A.D. the Roman Emperor Claudius determined to 
add Britain to the Roman Empire, and to perfect what had 
only been attempted by Julius Czsar nearly a hundred years 
before. It was not, however, until 75 A.D. (32 years later) that 
a Roman Legion entered Caerleon, and as during those 30 
years nearly the whole of England had been subjugated, we 
may well believe that special difficulties were incurred on the 
road to Caerleon, the chief of these being the Horride Silve, 
and the fierce Silures who inhabited them. Why did the 
Romans want Caerleon at all may be asked? An answer to 
this may be found in what has already been described—the 
trade already established with Caerleon; which, in the 200 
years of its existence may have led to the establishment of a 
considerable Roman Colony, well supported from the sea, and 
ready to lend a helping hand to its friends coming from the 
south coast, and further, that it was a good strategic point for 
acting on the flank of the Silures. Moreover, those who had 
traded there may have described it as a suitable place for the 
accommodation of so large a force as the headquarters of a 
Roman Legion. 

Twenty-five years before this—in 51 A.D.—a Roman general, 
Ostorius, had defeated Caractacus, the Prince of the Silures, 
in a great battle in Shropshire,! but it is evident that though 
defeated, the Silures were not subdued, for no further advance 
was made from that direction. 

The Romans apparently changed their base of operations, 
and having defeated the Dobuni in Gloucestershire, and arrived 
at Bath, they crossed the Severn at or near Portskewett and 
advanced upon Caerleon from that direction, so as to take the 
Silures in flank. 

This line of advance must have been through Caerwent, 
though from the remains which have been found there, it was 
evidently not used as a military station, but probably canie 
into existence as a commercial and residential town after the 
establishment of a strong military station at Caerleon. The 
selection of this line of advance was no doubt influenced by 
the consideration that it was along a sort of peninsula between 
the Severn and the Usk, on which the Romans would have 
protection on both flanks by these rivers and perhaps assistance 
from their shipping. It is difficult to realise the statements of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Giraldus Cambrensis,? and others as 
to the civilization and magnificence of Caerleon in Roman times, 








1 Professor Boyd Dawkins says at Llangollen. 

2 Giraldus Cambrensis writes in the 12th Century: ‘‘ This (Caerleion 
or the city of the Legion) was a very ancient city elegantly built by the 
Romans, with brick walls. Many vestiges of its ancient splendour are yet 
remaining ; stately palaces, which formerly with their gilded tiles, displayed 
the Roman grandeur.”” He also mentions an ‘ exceeding high tower,’’ 
‘* theatres, encompassed with stately walls partly yet standing,” &c., &c. 
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and still more so, thé traditions of its size and importance as 
a British town; but looking upon it merely as a Roman trading 
colony established many years before the actual invasion, one 
may well believe that the Roman generals regarded it as 
a desirable acquisition, well suited to give them a secure base 
of operations against the Silures. This hardy and warlike race 
inhabited Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire, and, as already 
stated, though severely defeated in Shropshize by the Roman 
Army under Ostorius in 51 A.D., iticy had been unassailable in 
the dense forests and ravines of Monmouthshire for at least 20 
years before the arrival of the Roman Legion at Caerleon. The 
ancient British camp which can still be traced on Twyn Barlwm 
was probably their chief point of observation against the Romans 
in Caerleon, and it is not difficult to trace at the present time 
the line of defence which the Romans constructed against their 
raids. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that the outline of a 
Roman intrenchment was almost invariably rectangular, and 
that of a British camp circular, or adapted to the contour of 
the ground. The intrenchment, or camp, on Twyn Barlwm is 
circular. 

At Caerleon, the Roman front and left flank were well pro- 
tected by the river Usk, which was probably in those days a 
more serious obstacle than even at present; and their line of 
communication through Caerwent to Bath was also well secured 
by the river Severn, so that they had chiefly to provide against 
attack on their right flank, t.e., from the north and north-west, 
and the dense forest on this flank was especially favourable to 
the massing of the enemy at a short distance from Caerleon. 
The Roman system of defence on this flank appears to have 
been to establish strong outposts on the hills close round the 
town, near enough to be quickly reinforced from the town, 
but not so close as to admit of a rush upon it, and within 
signalling range of each other. They probably also cleared 
wide tracks within sight of these posts to prevent as far as 
possible a massing of the enemy at close quarters with the out- 
posts. 

The principal of'these outposts was on what is now known 
as Lodge Hill, to the north-west of Caerleon, about half a mile 
or more from the town. It is plainly to be seen at the present 
day; a strong rectangular! intrenchment in the wood on top 
of the hill, measuring about 450 yards from east to west and 
150 yards from south to north, having a triple and even a quad- 
ruple fosse round parts of it. On the north side of the hill the 

1 Professor Boyd Dawkins, to whom I have submitted this paper, is 
of opinion that the intrenchment is not rectangular and Roman, but 
irregular and British. Assuming that it was originally British, it must 
have been essential to the security of Caerleon that it should be occupied 
by the Romans, and in my opinion it bears traces of Roman fortification 
—probably after its capture from the British. 
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ground is very steep, and could easily be made unassailable by 
palisades, scarping, abattis and such military obstacles as 
Roman troops were well familiar with. 

But it was more particularly at the Western end that the 
defensive works were strong, and it is evident that the Romans 
contemplated the contingency of a desperate attempt by the 
Britons to pass between Lodge Hill and the Usk below Malpas, 
and were equally prepared to make a desperate resistance. 


This part of the slope of Lodge Hill was for the Britons 
a gateway into Caerleon, but the effect of a determined. rush of 
the defenders of Lodge Hill down the slope on to the left flank 
of the invading horde would have given them some cause for 
refiection. This was the principal of the outposts, but there 
were others extending in a sort of semi-circle eastwards from 
Lodge Hill and forming with it a chain of outposts on the 
Roman right flank. Next to Lodge Hill in importance was 
one on the hill above the Afon Llwyd, where Pen Rhdés farm 
now stands. This, though undoubtedly a Roman intrenchment 
at that period, would appear to have been added to in later 
times. At the four corners are four semi-circular bastions, 
which indicate a later kind of fortification of which there is no 
record, but there can be little doubt that it was at one time a 
Roman post and commanded the Valley of the Afon Llwyd, 
much as the Lodge Hill commanded the ‘‘ gateway,’’ as we 
have called it, of Caerleon by the Malpas road. In both cases 
the object appears to have been to place the defenders on the 
flank of and above the.line of attack. The next link in the chain 
between Lodge Hill and Tredunnock is a smaller work on 
Llanhennock Hill, above Llansoar, known as Cae Camp. This, 
though not so well preserved, can still be clearly identified. 


This chain of outworks, then, was the line of defence to 
the north and north-west of Caerleon. They were of the nature 
of alarm posts, which would give sufficient time for the main 
body of the defenders to assemble and man the retrenchment 
which was the main defence or ‘‘ keep’’ of the town. There 
was doubtless a wooden bridge or bridge of boats across the 
Usk which would enable the garrison to be withdrawn on to the 
Christchurch Hill if the worst came to the worst, but no trace 
of this exists at the present time. The two ruined towers on 
either side of the Usk opposite the Hanbury Arms undoubtedly 
indicate the existence of a bridge at that point in ancient times, 
but those times were many hundred years after the Roman 
period. 

It is worthy of notice that although the Roman road from 
Caerleon to Caerwent is recognizable at the present day, there 
are no traces of Roman military works upon the Christchurch 
Hill, showing that the Romans considered they were sufficiently 
protected by the Usk on the one side and the Severn on the 
other. Caerleon itself was, however, strongly defended by an 
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enceinte, as well as by out-works. This enceinte or retrench- 
ment consisted of a rampart and fosse enclosing a rectangle, 
roughly about 500 yards square, the remains of which are still 
traceable to some extent. 

On the south side, a portion of the Roman wall is still 
standing, and the fosse in front of it, though nearly filled in, 
is visible for several hundred yards of its length. Recent 
excavations have shown that the stonework of this wall is only 
about five feet thick at the base, tapering up to two or three 
feet at the top, and as it faces or revets earth to a height of 
ten or twelve feet at the south-east angle, it must be assumed 
that it was built as a revetment only, and that the real rampart 
was an earthen one on top of this, which, with a broad fosse 
at the base, would form a sufficiently serious obstacle to attack 
by the rudely armed Britons. 

At the south-east angle has been found the foundations of 
a rectangular tower, sufficiently massive to have risen some 12 
or 15 feet above the ground, and possibly to have carried on it 
engines such as balistze for hurling stones on the assailants. 
The river Usk is not more than 100 yards from this point and 
would be within range of these balistz, so that any boats attempt- 
ing to ascend the river to destroy the bridge, etc., would run the 
risk of being sunk. It is probable that there was a similar 
tower at each of the four angles of the entrenchment, but no 
trace of them is now visible. Traces of the Roman wall are 
recorded on the Ordnance Survey maps, but the building opera- 
tions of later years have nearly obliterated them. The Ordnance 
map also records the existence of four gateways at or about 
the centre of the four walls of the entrenchment; which is in 
accordance with the plan of Roman camps, and indicates the 
existence of two main roads crossing the town at right angles. 
At the intersection of these roads was probably the Basilica or 
market place, halls of justice, etc., and recent excavations in 
the churchyard of St. Cadoc’s, have disclosed an angle of this 
Basilica. The church of St. Cadoc at the present time stands 
probably on the site of the Basilica or the Forum. 

It is unfortunate that so little has been done in bygone 
times to preserve records of the ancient buildings which must 
have been unearthed for the erection of modern ones. Outside 
the south wall of Caerleon is the Amphitheatre, which has only 
recently been identified as a very large and massive structure, 
said to be the largest of its kind in the British Isles. The 
excavation has only so far probed into it, but it has revealed 
the existence of the foundations of massive and heavily but- 
tressed walls, which must have carried two or three tiers of seats 
above one another (such as may be seen in the ancient Coliseums 
still standing in Southern Europe and Northern Africa) accom- 
modating probably not less than 4,000 people. The floor of the 
Amphitheatre was found to be of fine red sand, unlike any to 
be found in this neighbourhood, and the entrance on the south 
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side, which has been exposed, is built of stone that looks like 
the free stone from across the Channel, known as Bedminster 
or Dundry stone. In the course of excavation a stone was found 
inscribed ‘‘ Rufinus Primus Centurion of the 3rd Cohort,’’ inti- 
mating that that Cohort of the 2nd Legion was employed on 
the work, and it is reasonable to expect that further excavation 
will furnish additional records of the work done by the Legion 
in building this Amphitheatre for the training and amusement 
of the population. When we consider that a Roman Legion 
consisted not only of 6,000 regular soldiers, but an equal number 
of auxiliaries raised from amongst the local inhabitants, and 
that during the 300 or 400 years that this Legion was quartered 
at Caerleon their families and camp followers must have become 
very numerous, the estimate of the accommodation for 4,000 
people in this Amphitheatre cannot be called excessive. The 
population of the Roman town of Caerleon has been variously 
estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000, and the latter number seems 
the more probable. Remains of villas and other buildings of 
importance have been found some distance outside the walls of 
Caerleon, such as at Bullmore and near Tredunnock, but mostly 
on the Christchurch side of the river. 

This would bear out the tdea that the safer side of the river 
was that one, and consequently preferred by the families of the 
officers of the garrison and of the civil population. There are 
traces of buildings in the fields adjoining the Amphitheatre 
which were very likely baths and quarters for the gladiators and 
their trainers. 

The 2nd Augustan Legion has left its mark not only on the 
buildings at Caerleon, but on the walls of Hadrian, Antoninus 
and Severus, far remote from Caerleon. It is also known to 
have been at Colchester, and finally at Richborough (Rutupee), 
near Dover. 

This appears at first inconsistent with the statement that 
it was stationed for 300 or 400 years at Caerleon, but it must be 
remembered that a Roman Legion had, as we should say, a 
second battalion raised from the natives of the district in which 
it was stationed. This second battalion—or auxiliaries—bore 
the name of the Legion, and for reasons of policy was generally 
attached to another Legion stationed some distance away from 
where it had been raised. It is quite possible therefore that the 
so-called 2nd Legion which is recorded by Roman authors as 
having served in the north and east of Britain may have been 
the auxiliaries of the 2nd Augustan Legion. Considering the 
fierce and intractable nature of the Silures, it seems more than 
likely that the Silurian auxiliaries of the 2nd Legion were 
drafted away from their homes in exchange for the auxiliaries 
of some Legion in another district of Britain, and that the 
headquarters of the 2nd Legion remained at Caerleon. 

No doubt they had acquired considerable experience in 
building at Caerleon, and were able to instruct the auxiliaries 
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sufficiently to make them valuable as workmen in other districts. 
The worst incident that is recorded against the 2nd Augustan 
Legion is that when in A.D. 61 they were summoned by Suetonius 
Paulinus to assist him against the troops of Boadicea in the 
East of England, their commander, Poenius Posthumus, being 
perhaps afraid of being intercepted by the Britons in his march 
across England, refused to obey his orders. Suetonius, how- 
ever, gained a complete victory without their aid, and Poenius, 
dreading the punishment of his disobedience, and distracted at 
the thought of having deprived himself and his troops of their 
share in the honour of the victory, ran himself through with 
his own sword. It would appear from the dates already given 
that this must have happened before the establishment of the 
2nd Legion in Caerleon—possibly when on their way-to Bath. 


In addition to the building operations in which this Legion 
took so large a part, they assisted materially in the construction 
of the military roads which were so remarkable a feature of 
the Roman occupation. The chief Roman camp in the South 
of England was at Silchester, on the borders of Hampshire, and 
from this point, roads were made in several directions as shown 
on the maps prepared by the Antonine Emperors to illustrate 
their celebrated itineraries. From Silchester to Caerleon were 
two principal roads known as Iter XIII. and Iter XIV., which 
branched off from each other at Speen in Berkshire. Iter XIII. 
went to Caerleon by way of Gloucester, Monmouth and Usk, 
and Iter XIV. by Bath, Almondsbury and Caerwent, crossing 
the Severn probably at or about the site of the present Severn 
Tunnel. 

Traces of these two roads still exist, and the latter was 
known as Akeman Street in the earliest records. Their direction 
was remarkable for its straightness, regardless of hill and dale. 
As has already been suggested, the first advance upon Caerleon 
was made by way of Bath and Caerwent, and it is highly prob- 
able that the 2nd Legion was employed to make this way oe 
as soon as they were securely established in Caerleon. It is 
uncertain whether the further advance into South Wales was 
made from Caerleon, although it seems probable, but in any 
case the establishment of a strong military post at Caerleon must 
have had a powerful effect on the subjection of the country. 


The last records of the 2nd Augustan Legion in Britain are 
that they embarked from Rutupce (Richborough, near Dover) 
in or about 412 A.D., when the Roman troops were hastily 
recalled to defend Rome against invasion by the Barbarians of 
Central Europe. 
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By G. FITZMAURICE. 








PART I. 


ANDREA Massena, Duke of Rivoli, Prince of Essling, and 
Napoleon’s greatest general, was of Jewish origin; his name 
was originally thought to have been Manasses. He was born 
of humble parents at Nice, on May 6th, 1758. His father was 
an innkeeper and died whilst Andrea was still a young boy, 
leaving him to the care of his uncle, Augustine. He employed 
his nephew in his soap manufactory, an occupation little to 
the mind of Andrea, who was full of the spirit of adventure and 
soon made up his mind to run away to sea. He embarked in 
a merchant vessel as cabin boy, and after several years of hard- 
ship and ill-treatment resolved to abandon the sea, and at 17 
years of age joined the Italian Army. He entered a regiment 
in which his father’s youngest brother, Marcel, was sergeant- 
major. Marcel took his nephew under his protection, and did 
what he could to try and improve his education by teaching 
him spelling and French. After serving in the regiment for 
over 12 years he left the Army in disgust at not obtaining a 
sub-lieutenancy. 

Having given up soldiering, and being without means of 
livelihood, he returned to Nice and joined his cousin Bavastro, 
who became later the most famous corsair of the Mediterranean. 
The two adventurers, making use of the close proximity of the 
frontiers of France, Piedmont, the Genoese Republic and the 
sea, carried on smuggling on a large scale both on the coast 
and across the mountains. Massena, in this way became very 
familiar with all the passes, which stood him in good stead 
later on, when he commanded troops in this neighbourhood. 
Hardened by the smuggler’s life and forced to be incessantly 
on the watch for the movements of the revenue officers without 
letting them know his own, Massena unconsciously acquired 
some knowledge of the art of war, as well as the vigilance 
and activity, without which it is impossible to be an efficient 
officer. Having by these means made some little capital, Mas- 
sena married the daughter of a surgeon at Antibes (Mademoiselle 
Lamarre), and set up there a small store of oil, olives and dried 
fruits. However, it was not long before the stirring events 
of the Revolution of 1789 began in France, and Massena’s mar- 
tial spirit determined him to leave his wife and business in 
order to enter the Republican Army, which presented a grand 
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field for military talents. He took service under the tricolour ; 
and his intelligence, reckless courage and unceasing activity 
soon made his name famous. His promotion was very rapid; 
no doubt his previous experience in the Italian Army helped 
him to rise in an Army then woefully deficient in men suited 
to be officers. In 1793, Massena was already General of 
Division, and joined in that year the Army of Italy. It then 
consisted of nearly 60,000 men, led by a Commander-in-Chief, 
a Chief of the Staff, three Generals of Division, of whom Mas- 
sena was one, and 13 Generals of Brigade, among them Buona- 
parte, who had already made a name for himself by the taking 
of Toulon. Early in 1794, hostilities were opened against 
Austria and Sardinia, and Massena was put in charge of three 
divisions. He seized Ventimiglia and advancing by Oneglia 
and Ormea, turned the position of the Allied Armies, compelled 
them to evacuate their strongholds, and in a short time had 
driven them from the pass of Tenda leading into Lombardy. 
The French thus obtained possession of the Maritime Alps, 
so that the difficulties of advancing into Italy were greatly 
diminished. Massena wrote in the highest terms to headquarters 
of the devotion and bravery which his troops had shown: 
‘‘They know how to conquer and never complain,’”’ he said, 
‘* marching bare foot and often without rations; they go merrily 
on singing their beloved chant of Ca ira, ¢a ira.”’ 


In November, 1795, Massena won a glorious victory at 
Loano over the Austrians and Sardinians. By a bold stroke 
he crossed the ridge of the Apennines, and threw himself be- 
tween the two hostile Armies, while Serrurier kept the Sardinian 
general in play by a false attack, and Augereau drove back the 
Austrians into the basin of the Loano. It was a complete 
victory, and 21 pieces of artillery fell into the hands of the 
conquerors; but a long winter spent amidst the inclement peaks 
of the Maritime Alps, left the Army unfit for action and destitute 
of every necessary. 

Meanwhile, a great struggle had been taking place in Paris 
between the Convention and the Sections. The Convention, 
which was then conducting affairs in Paris, had drawn up a 
new basis of constitution, the main points of which were :— 

(1) The executive power was to be lodged in the Directory, 

‘a body of five men. 

(2) There was to be a council of 500, answering to our House 

of Commons. 

(3) A smaller assembly called ‘‘ The Council of Ancients,’’ 

who were to some extent to exercise the powers of the 
House of Lords. 


The Royalists, who had recovered a certain amount ot 
influence, were strenuous in opposition to this proposal, so ob- 
viously intended to perpetuate the power of the authors of the 
Revolution. Several of the Parisian Sections (parts of Paris 
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were thus called) were gained over by the Royalists who deter- 
mined to maintain their opposition by force. The National 
Guard almost unanimously sided with the enemies of the Con- 
vention, and it was proposed to march on the Tuileries, and to 
compel a change of measures. Barras, a noted regicide, was 
given command of the Army of the Convention, and he called 
to his aid, Buonaparte. ‘‘ 1 know the man you want,’’ he said 
to his colleagues, ‘‘a little Corsican officer who will not stand 
upon ceremony.”’ 

Napoleon, then known as Buonaparte, was given virtual 
control; he posted artillery on the bridges, thus securing com- 
mand of the river and the safety of the Tuileries. The fighting 
began on October 5, and was over in less than an hour and a 
half. Buonaparte’s murderous artillery completely routed the 
assailants and scattered them in all directions. His services 
were promptly rewarded, and within five days he was named 
second-in-command of the Army of the Interior, and shortly 
afterwards, on the retirement of Barras, succeeded to the post of 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The Directors, Lepeaux, Reubell, Letourneur, Barras and 
Carnot, who were all staunch Republicans and regicides, were 
installed in the Luxembourg and protected by a military guard. 
Tranquility having been restored in Paris, they turned their 
attention to the affairs of the Army of Italy, which were in a 
most confused and unsatisfactory condition. The first decision 
was to give it a new commander, and Buonaparte was appointed 
General-in-Chief, though not yet 27 years of age. He made a 
rapid journey to headquarters at Nice, where he found an Army 
of about 35,000. Their lack of ammunition, provisions and 
clothing had rendered them unable to profit by their victory at 
Loano, but they were strong in courage and experience, for had 
they not already fought “‘ battles of giants in the Alps and the 
Pyrenees’’? The Republican Generals, Massena, Augereau, 
Laharpe and Berthier, famous for their brilliant services, 
did not receive the new-comer very warmly. Doubtless they were 
somewhat jealous of the young parvenu. Buonaparte imme- 
diately called the officers together and disclosed his scheme 
for forcing a passage into Italy. It was a bold enterprise, for 
the Austrian and Sardinian Army nearly doubled the French 
forces. The chief object of the approaching campaign was to 
compel the King of Sardinia to abandon the Austrian alliance, 
and then with the Armies of the Rhine and the Sambre and 
Meuse, to march to Vienna. Evidently Buonaparte made a 
wonderful impression; for after the council Massena whispered 
to Augereau, ‘‘I think we have found our master.’’ To the 
soldiers Buonaparte said, ‘‘ You are hungry and nearly naked ; 
the Government owes you much and does nothing for you; 1 
am going to lead you into the most fertile plains in the world— 
riches, honour and glory will be yours. Soldiers, will your 
courage fail you ?”’ 
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Their hearts beat high with hope at his words, and all felt 
that the way to glory was to follow to the death their fearless 
young leader. 


So soon as the melting of the snow enabled the troops to 
march, Buonaparte lost no time in moving forward to Genoa. 
He saw it was necessary to divide the Imperialists and their 
Allies, so determined to pierce their centre and drive them on 
divergent lines of retreat. This plan was completely successful, 
and the Sardinians were defeated at Montenotte, Millesimo and 
Dego. Three victories were gained in as many days, and in 
all these engagements Massena showed his usual daring and 
generalship. At Montenotte he and Augereau took four flags, 
five pieces of artillery, and made 2,000 prisoners. 


The Sardinian Army was practically annihilated. Buona- 
parte took possession of Cherasco, only ten miles from Turin, 
and there dictated terms to the trembling Victor Amadeus. By 
these terms France gained Savoy, Nice, and the fortresses of 
Alessandria and Tortona, the famous keys of the Alps, thus 
placing at the command of the victors all the chief lines of 
communication between France and Italy. A month had not 
elapsed since Buonaparte had taken command and already the 
gates of Italy were open before him. Eighty guns had been 
taken and 21 standards, and the enemy had sustained a loss of 
24,000 men. A few days after the signing of the treaty at 
Cherasco the unhappy king died of a broken heart. Buonaparte, 
as he crossed the Apennines, paused for a few moments on the 
heights to contemplate with emotion the vast and fertile plains 
of Lombardy; and, pointing out the prospect to his soldiers, 
cried: ‘‘ Hannibal forced the Alps, we have turned them.” 


Now that the Sardinians were checkmated it was time to 
turn attention to the Austrians. Early in May, Buonaparte and 
his Army crossed the Po, and Massena was ordered to take his 
corps to Valenza in order to make Beaulieu, the Austrian 
general, imagine that the French meant to make the passage 
there. The manceuvre was entirely successful, and Buonaparte 
was enabled to cross at Piacenza without the loss of man or 
gun. 

e Shortly afterwards took place the famous battle of the 
Bridge of Lodi, in which Massena greatly distinguished him- 
self and Beaulieu’s Army was completely routed. This great 
victory opened to the French the way to Milan, and four days 
after the battle, Buonaparte and his Army entered the venerable 
city of the old Lombard kings, in all the splendour of military 
triumph. He levied an enormous contribution, and plundered 
the Ambrosian Gallery of 20 of its finest pictures. Massena took 
his share, and in one night is said to have secured more than 
1,000,000 francs! The victors remained but five days in Milan 
before proceeding in pursuit of Beaulieu, who had retired behind 
the Mincio. The French crossed at Borghetto, and soon 
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Verona and Peschiera were in their hands. The _ unsuc- 
cessful Beaulieu was now superseded by Wurmser, the greatest 
of the Austrian commanders; but he likewise shortly sustained 
defeat by the all-conquering French at Castiglione, where Mas- 
sena covered himself with glory. Wurmser retreated with the 
remnants of his Army to Mantua, a town well supplied with 
provisions and capable of long resistance to a besieging force. 


The command of such Austrian forces as still kept the field 
fell to Alvinzi, who occupied the heights of Caldiero, opposite 
Verona. Buonaparte lost no time in attacking, but in spite ot 
all that Massena, who headed the charge, could do, the French 
were repulsed with great loss by the Austrians, who had the 
advantage in numbers and position. Buonaparte’s genius 
however, did not desert him. His marvellous rapidity of thought 
enabled him to seize in an instant on the points of his own and 
his enemy’s positions, and he determined on the bold stroke ot 
turning the left of the enemy, and thus forcing Alvinzi to accept 
battle at a disadvantage in the plain. Three days later a fierce 
attack was made on the bridge and village of Arcola, on the 
Adige; and for three days battle raged, but on the third, the 
village was taken, though never had Napoleon purchased victory 
so dearly, never had Massena and the renowned 32nd Brigade 
displayed more daring courage. The defeated Austrians re- 
treated to Montebello, whilst the victors entered Verona in 
triumph. 

After six weeks’ rest, badly needed by both armies, early in 
January, 1797, Alvinzi once more appeared on the Adige with 
reinforcements of 60,000 men, and on the 14th was fought the 
memorable battle of Rivoli, ever to be connected with Massena’s 
name. The Austrians were advancing on two lines of march, 
and Napoleon discovered that the point of junction of the two 
columns could only be Rivoli, a semi-circular plateau surrounded 
like an amphitheatre by the heights of Montebaldo. A long 
column of Austrian infantry without horse or cannon arrived by 
paths—cavalry and artillery approaching by a. wide road. 
Buonaparte determined at all hazards to prevent the combina- 
tion of these two corps, which, acting together, would compose 
a formidable Army. He had ‘only 16,000, but by establishing 
them at the point of junction of the Austrians he prevented the 
two corps from acting together, and at the moment that they 
emerged from the woods, first Joubert and then Massena flung 
themselves upon them. The two columns, thunderstruck, re- 
coiled in inextricable confusion. |Buonaparte was ready to 
follow them and complete their rout, but at that moment he 
heard that General Provera had crossed the Adige and was 
on his way to Mantua to deliver Wurmser. So miate y) renhe 
to annihilate the already half-destroyed Army of Alvinzi, 
Napoleon hurried in swift pursuit of Provera, taking with him 
Massena and his invincible 32nd Brigade. This brigade had 
already fought on the 13th before Verona, had marched all that 
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night to the help of Joubert, had fought all the day of the 14th at 
Rivoli, and now marched through the night and the day of the 
15th to fight again before Mantua on the 16th. Surely the most 
renowned soldiers had never done anything to equal this feat 
of courage and endurance! Well might Massena deserve to 
have Rivoli ever coupled with his name! A hot skirmish took 
place at St. George and La Favorita. Provera, finding himselt 
entirely cut off from Alvinzi, surrendered; and on February 2, 
the brave Wurmser, reduced to the last extremities, was forced 
to capitulate after having held out in Mantua for eight months. 
Within ten months, the Sardinian Army and three formidable 
Austrian Armies, three times reinforced, had been destroyed 
by a force which was but 35,000 strong at the beginning of the 
campaign, and had received but 20,000 to repair its heavy losses. 


Notwithstanding all these successes, the fatigues of the 
French Army were not yet over. Through the surrenders ot 
Wurmser and Provera, the whole of Lombardy was in Buona- 
parte’s hands, and he now found leisure to avenge himself on 
the Pope, who had broken the armistice concluded the previous 
year with France, and had organized an Army. The terror 
with which the priestly court of the Vatican heard of the whole- 
sale destruction of the Austrians did not prevent the Papal 
troops from making some attempts to defend the territories ot 
the Holy See. The Papal forces encamped on the Senio, and 
monks with crucifixes in their hands went up and down the lines 
exhorting them to fight for their country and their faith; but 
when the French advanced they met with only a brief resistance, 
and the Pope’s Army was soon scattered. Ancona, a strong 
town, was occupied, and Buonaparte and his Army marched on 
Rome. A humiliating peace was signed at Tolentino, by which 
the Pope conceded the ancient territory of Avignon as well as 
the districts of Ferrara and Romagna. A heavy contribution 
was also exacted, and the Vatican and the Galleries of Rome 
were plundered of their choicest treasures; in which acts ot 
spoliation Massena was not less active than his master. Buona- 
parte, having vanquished in succession three Imperial Armies 
on the Italian side of the Alps was now intent on beating the 
Archduke Charles, and transferring the war into the hereditary 
possessions of the House of Austria. From Austria, Charles 
advanced to Friuli, but was driven back from the line of the 
Tagliamento by Massena, who commanded the van. The 
passes leading to Carinthia were forced, and on April 9th Buona- 
parte took up his headquarters at Leoben, within a few days’ 
march of Vienna. An armistice of six days was concluded, 
and preliminaries of peace were signed. Massena, who had 
played so great a part in these victories, received orders to 
carry the treaty to the Government. It was the practice ot 
Buonaparte after every important battle to send to Paris one 
of the officers who had contributed towards the victory, and 
the one whom he considered was most worthy to share in these 
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triumphal honours. The more important the victory the higher 
was the rank of the officer despatched. The flags of Arcola 
had been taken to Paris by a simple aide-de-camp, and later 
the brilliant Augereau was sent to inform the Directory of the 
reduction of Mantua; but now that the Army of Italy had 
finished its task, and its glorious victories had been crowned 
by peace, Buonaparte chose as the bearer of these glad tidings, 
his most illustrious officer, Massena. Massena, whom he him- 
self had named, ‘‘l’Enfant chéri de la Victoire,’’ and to whom 
he had declared that his presence alone was equal to 6,000 men. 
The hero of Loano, Lodi and Rivoli was the only great general 
of the Army of Italy who had not yet visited the capital, and it 
was he whom the Parisian populace were most eager to welcome. 
He was received with frantic acclamations; balls and banquets. 
were given in his honour, and people pressed on all sides to 
get a glimpse of the famous warrior. He was very Italian in 
appearance, thin and dark, with expressive features, and rather 
below middle height. His fine natural intelligence supplied to 
a great extent his want of education; nature created him a 
soldier, and his courage did the rest. But he had great defects 
of character; cruelty and dissimulation, and above all, an inor- 
dinate love of money. Though, avaricious and miserly as he 
was, there was one thing for which Massena would have given 
half his fortune—to have been born a Frenchman. There was 
nothing that he disliked more than the Italian termination to 
his name, and in speaking to his eldest son he always addressed 
him as ‘‘ Massene.”’ 

During his six weeks’ stay in Paris a seat in the Directory 
became vacant, and he was chosen to replace Letourneur, but 
he declined the offer. Though very ambitious he had no wish 
to play a political réle; his ambition was to command an Army, 
rather than to direct the internal affairs of his country. At the 
end of June he rejoined the Army of Italy, gladly leaving Paris 
and all its political intrigues behind him. 


Early in 1798, great preparations were on foot for a descent: 
upon England, which Buonaparte was to organize and direct. 
But after inspecting the so-called ‘‘ Army of England,’’ and 
examining the coastline from Etaples to Ostend, he came to. 
the conclusion that the scheme was impracticable. He proposed 
instead to the Directory the realization of the cherished dream 
which haunted him through life: the scheme of Oriental con- 
quest, and the first step to which was to be the occupation ot 
Egypt. The Government adopted his plans, and in May, 1798, 
Napoleon sailed from Toulon with a fleet of 20 ships and a 
large number of transports, carrying an Army of 36,000 men. 
Massena did not accompany the expedition, but was sent to- 
Rome, which had been occupied by the Republican forces on 
the pretext of avenging the murder of General Duphot, who 
had been shot on the steps of the French Embassy whilst trying” 
to quell an insurrection. 
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Berthier, who was in command, was not firm enough in 
his administration, and Massena was sent to replace him. He 
at once took drastic measures: the temporal authority of the 
Pope was declared at an end and a Republican Government 
established. Pius VI. was made prisoner and exiled to Valence, 
where he shortly afterwards died. 

Massena was extremely unpopular with the soldiers, for 
his avarice was insatiable, and he plundered not only the con- 
quered inhabitants but his own troops. They could not obtain 
a morsel of food, ‘a glass of wine or a coat to wear without first 
paying a tax to his rapacity. The Army revolted against this 
treatment, and the feeling was so strong that Massena was 
forced to give up the command and leave Rome. He was 
ordered to Genoa and thence to Antibes. But as he received 
no further instructions he could only look on his sojourn there 
as a kind of exile. However, he thus had the opportunity of 
spending some time with his wife and children, to whom he 
was a most devoted and affectionate father. He was not, though, 
left long in idleness, for the Emperor of Russia formed a new 
coalition against France, and had sent a powerful Army into 
Italy, under Suvaroff, to co-operate with the Austrian General 
Kray. In August, Massena received orders from the Directory 
to join the Army at Mayence, and from there to go to Strass- 
burg, whence in December, he received his final orders to pro- 
ceed at once to Ziirich, where, for the first time, he was to take 
up an independent command—the command of the Army 
charged to defend Switzerland. 

In Italy the French suffered reverse after reverse, and in 
a few months the Austrians had reconquered their lost posses- 
sions; the French garrison capitulated at Rome and the Pope 
was re-established. | While Suvaroff was driving the French 
generals out of Italy, Massena attacked with too great precipita- 
tion the dangerous defile of Feldkirch, and was so severely 
handled by the Archduke Charles, that it seemed likely France 
herself would be invaded from Switzerland. Fortunately for 
Massena, a misunderstanding took place between the Russian 
generals, which enabled him to gain a glorious victory at Ziirich 
(September, 1799), over the Russians. Through this misunder- 
standing, Korsakof advanced to Ziirich, expecting to meet there 
his chief Suvaroff, with 55,000 men from Italy; but before 
Suvaroff could arrive, Massena had taken advantage of the 
position, threw himself like a lion on Korsakof, completely 
surprised him, dispersed his troops with great loss, and threw 
them back as far as the Rhine. Then turning on Suvaroff, 
Massena vanquished him as completely as he had defeated his 
lieutenant Korsakof. A few days after this victory, Napoleon 
returned from Egypt, having heard of the incapacity and mis- 
government of the Directory, and of the alarming reverses to 
the French arms in Italy. He arrived in Paris to find the finances 
in disorder, general discontent with ‘‘ their five Majesties of 
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the Luxembourg,’’ as the Directory was called, and anarchy 
rampant in France. Buonaparte was received with wild en- 
thusiasm, and, with his aid, schemes were soon set on foot to 
upset the Constitution. 


** Where,’’ he asked of the Directors “‘ is the brilliant France 
that | left you? I left peace; I return to find war. I left you 
victors ; I return to find you vanquished! What have you done 
with those 100,000 Frenchmen, my friends and my comrades 
in victory? Dead! all dead!’’ In such words, he accused and 
upbraided the incompetent Directory, and so great were his 
influence and power that within a month the Directory was 
abolished and in its place three Consuls were appointed—Buona- 
parte being made the First. The morning after the formation 
of the new government the following was placarded in the 
streets of Paris :— 

Political Subtraction. 
From five Directors 
Take two Directors 
There remain three Consuls. 
From three Consuls, take two Consuls 
And there remains—one Buonaparte. 


Early in 1800, Buonaparte entered upon his second inva- 
sion of Italy, and Massena was sent to command the remnants 
of the Army of Italy, which, owing to the carelessness of the 
authorities at home had been left ina very poor condition. After 
several engagements, in which the troops had the greatest diffi- 
culty in holding their own against the Austrians under Melas 
(who had a force almost four times as large as the French), 
Massena was compelled to throw himself with the remainder 
of his Army into Genoa, where he was speedily blockaded by 
the Austrians, under General Ott, and by the English fleet, 
under Lord Keith. He made several daring sorties, and never 
in the whole war was the heroism of the French more brilliantly 
displayed than during this siege. After holding out with daunt- 
less resolution for two months, Massena was obliged to listen 
to the proposals of a conference with Ott and Keith, for all the 
provisions were gone, the soldiers having eaten even their boots 
and knapsacks. Once during the siege, Massena managed to get 
news from Buonaparte. A soldier contrived to escape from the 
city, and carried to Buonaparte news of the besieged. He 
returned by sea, swimming under the cannonades of the English 
ships, his sword between his teeth, and a letter from Buonaparte 
for General Massena bound to his forehead. Lord Keith 
frankly told Massena that his gallantry and courage had been 
such that no terms could be too good for him. The word 
capitulation was omitted, and the French marched out from the 
town with arms and baggage. So ended a most memorable 
siege, which no Frenchman can even speak of without a feeling 
of pride, and which has for ever immortalized Massena. By 
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the tenacity of his defence, Massena allowed Buonaparte time 
to get the reserve Army together at Dijon, at the head of which 
he crossed the Alps, and won a magnificent victory over the 
Austrians in the plains of Marengo, June 14, 1800. On his 
return to France after this success, the First Consul thought 
he could not do better than confide the command of the Army 
to the illustrious defender of Genoa. But alas! at the end of 
a few months, the Army brought against him the same accusa- 
tions that had been levelled against him when in command at 
Rome, viz., that although taxes had been freely imposed, yet 
the troops were left without pay. Buonaparte, being informed 
of this, at once withdrew Massena from the command without 
any explanation. He was furious and indignant at such treat- 
ment, and showed his anger against Buonaparte by refusing to 
vote for his being made Consul for life, and ostentatiously 
absenting himself from the new Court. This did not prevent 
the First Consul from giving him a standard, on which was 
inscribed the battles he had won and those to which he had 
contributed so brilliant a share. Also, amidst the acclamations 
of his fellow-countrymen, he saw his statue placed in the public 
hall of the Nice municipality. 

The next two or three years Massena spent peacefully in 
Paris or Rueil, where, owing to the amount of his plunder, he 
was able to buy a fine property, comprising a house which had 
been built by Cardinal Richelieu. 

Early in 1802, many considerations had disposed the Gov- 
ernments of France and England to accommodate their differ- 
ences. A congress assembled at Amiens, in March, where peace 
was signed, but no sanguine expectation existed on either side 
that the peace would be of long duration. By this treaty, 
England ceded all conquests during the war except Trinidad and 
Ceylon ; Malta was to be given back to the Order of the Knights 
of St. John; while France promised to evacuate the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies and the Papal States. 


The interval of peace which Europe now enjoyed was looked 
upon by Buonaparte as a favourable opportunity for preparing 
the way to the assumption of absolute power. He began by 
having himself constituted Consul for life, in the summer of 
1802. Perhaps at this period Buonaparte may be said to have 
reachéd the limits of honourable ambition, and could he but have 
been satisfied with his position, his name might have gone 
down to posterity as a true benefactor to his adopted country, 
but unhappily for himself and the world, his ambition knew 
no bounds. 

Disputes rose between France and England very shortly 
after the signing of the peace, and left little hope that it had 
been founded on durable foundations; and a year had hardly 
passed when France once more found herself with all the great 
European monarchies in one league against her. 
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To return to Massena. In 1804, on the same day that 
Napoleon assumed the Imperial crown, Massena, with 17 other 
generals, was created a Marshal of France, Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honour, and Chief of the 14th Cohort. He was 
completely mollified by these high dignities and the emoluments 
which they brought, and so he repaired to the Tuileries to assist 
in the magnificent ceremonies of the Coronation on December 2. 

A third coalition was formed against France the following 
year by England, Russia and Austria. The new Marshal was 
entrusted with the defence of Italy, then invaded by his old 
enemy the Archduke Charles, who was the idol of his troops, 
and commanded the strongest and finest Army Austria could 
boast. Massena had a difficult task before him, for his numbers 
scarcely equalled half those of the Austrians. Napoleon was 
marching on Vienna, and the Archduke was anxious to inter- 
cept him, but he had first to face Massena, who, to prevent his 
advance, assailed the whole Austrian line, which was strongly 
posted at Caldiero, and defeated them with immense loss, thus 
stopping the Archduke from either arriving in time to save 
Vienna, or to join the Austro-Russian Army at Austerlitz. By 
this success the Austrians were again driven out of Italy, and 
the French obtained possession of the Tyrol. | Meanwhile, 
Napoleon had won a decisive victory at Austerlitz (December 2, 
1805), and shortly afterwards the Treaty of Presburg was signed, 
by which Austria lost Venice, Istria and Dalmatia. 

Napoleon now declared that the Bourbons in Naples had 
ceased to reign as a punishment for having violated their treaty 
of neutrality by the part which they had taken in the last coali- 
tion. He bestowed the Neapolitan Crown on his eldest brother 
Joseph, and sent Massena to accompany him to Naples. Within 
a month they were in occupation of all the country, with the ex- 
ception of the strong fortress of Gaeta, which was finally reduced 
after a long and destructive siege. By this conquest, Massena 
showed himself as clever in the art of taking a place as at Genoa 
he had proved himself in defending one. He then marched 
southwards, and compelled the British and Bourbon forces to 
embark for Sicily. 

Towards the end of 1806 the Marshal was called to a larger 
sphere of action, and one more fertile in glory. Napoleon had 
achieved the total humiliation of the Prussian monarchy, during 
a campaign of a week’s duration. He had won crushing vic- 
tories on the battlefields of Jena and Auerstadt, and had made 
his triumphal entry into Berlin. He now determined to extin- 
guish the feeble spark of resistance which still lingered in some 
garrisons beyond the Oder, and to meet, before they could reach 
Germany, those belated Russians who were on their way to 
give help to Frederick William. 

In November the Grand Army of 80,000 arrived at Posen, 
and after a few days, moved towards Warsaw, which the Rus- 
sians evacuated with only slight resistance. The patriotic Poles 
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had ardent hopes that the victor of Jena was about to repair 
the great injustice that they had suffered, and restore the ancient 
independence of their nation; they therefore welcomed him with 
wild enthusiasm. Napoleon encouraged these anticipations and 
turned them to his own advantage by enrolling four regiments 
of Polish cavalry into his service—regiments which served him 
brilliantly. The year ended with victorious engagements for 
the French at Pultusk and Golymin; and early in 1807 the fierce 
but indecisive battle of Eylau took place, where the French 
lost 30,000 men. Shortly after this battle Massena arrived from 
Naples, having been sent for by Napoleon, and was placed in 
charge of the right wing, which he commanded with consum- 
mate skill and bravery. 

On June 14, ‘‘a happy day,’’ said Napoleon, ‘‘ the anni- 
versary of Marengo,’’ a severe battle was fought at Friedland, 
and victory declared once again for the invaders. This decided 
the campaign, and in July the Treaty of Tilsit between France, 
Russia and Prussia was signed. This treaty may be said to 
have marked the culminating point in Napoleon’s fortunes. 
Once more he had dissolved a hostile coalition, and now nothing 
remained to dispute his absolute dominion on the Continent. 
‘* Napoleon ”’ said an eminent diplomatist, ‘‘ is above all human 
history, he is above all admiration.’’ 

At the end of the campaign Napoleon created Massena 
“* Duke of Rivoli,’’ to remind the world of his brilliant services 
on that occasion. There is no doubt that he really disliked 
Massena and was disliked by him in return, but policy had 
taught them both to dissemble. 

During 1800, Napoleon had almost feared the eclipse of his 
own reputation by this daring general, but he was anxious to 
effectually bind him to his own interests, and gave him a sum 
of 300,000 francs to enable him the better to uphold his new 
dignity. Massena’s health had been much tried by the severe 
campaigns, and he asked to be allowed to return home for some 
months. He passed his time between Paris and Rueil, and 
entered, but without zest, into the Court amusements. He was 
no carpet knight, and felt more at home on a field of battle than 
in a lady’s salon, but history records one little bit of sentiment. 
Madame Récamier appears to have numbered him amongst her 
admirers, for he writes : 

“To Madame Récamier, 

‘The charming ribbon given by Madame Récamier was 
worn by General Massena at the battles of the Blockade of 
Genoa. The General has never been without it and it has 
constantly insured the victory.”’ 

The Marshal had been many times under fire without being 
wounded; but by a strange irony of fate he received his first 
and only wound at a pleasure party whilst out shooting with a 
number of officers. A shot from Berthier’s gun entered his 
left eye, depriving him for ever of its sight. 
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PART II. 


At this time events were happening in Spain and Portugal 
which finally led to the great Peninsula War. 

It arose from the Emperor’s determination to enforce his 
Continental System in order to destroy Great Britain’s com- 
merce and manufactures. Portugal had ever been the faithful 
ally of England, and British merchandise was welcome in her 
markets. So far Portugal alone had withstood Napoleon’s 
blocking system, and from Portugal English goods filtered 
through into Spain. Napoleon had for some time intended to 
overturn the existing Governments both in Spain and Portugal 
and make them dependencies of the French Empire. In Sep- 
tember, 1807, he had signed at Fontainebleau an iniquitous treaty 
with Godoy, the unscrupulous Minister of Charles IV., by 
which Portugal, as a punishment for her continued alliance with 
England, was to be divided between Godoy and the King of 
Etruria, son-in-law of Charles. This treaty recognized Charles 
as suzerain over the two States of poor dismembered Portugal. 
Napoleon gave the first public intimation of his intentions by 
calling on the Prince Regent of Portugal to close his ports 
to British goods and to confiscate all British property. The 
Regent obeyed, though hesitating and reluctant. Napoleon 
required no more than this hesitation to forward his schemes, 
and immediately announced that the House of Braganza had 
ceased to reign. 

Thereupon 30,000 French under the orders of Junot entered 
Lisbon, and upon their arrival in that port found that the 
Prince Regent had already embarked with his family for Brazil, 
abandoning, to the invading Army, his capital and his fleet. 

The seizure of Portugal was but a stepping-stone to further 
conquest, and Napoleon pushed on his designs against the 
crown of the Spanish Bourbons. Charles IV., the almost 
imbecile king, was entirely in the hands of Godoy, the Queen’s 
favourite. Under his administration the internal condition of 
Spain was in a most degraded state, military organization was 
absolutely neglected, while the Royal Family was a prey to 
the most scandalous dissensions. Charles had become an 
object of contempt to his subjects, while his son Ferdinand 
was their idol because of his hatred of Godoy, the favourite. 
Napoleon had already been asked to be arbiter of their differ- 
ences, and Ferdinand displayed anxiety to ally himself with 
Napoleon’s family. 

To enable Napoleon to execute his schemes it was necessary 
to obtain a firm military eee in Spain; and while he was 
acting peacemaker to the Royal Family, a French Army, under 
Murat, crossed the Pyrenees, and soon a rumour was heard at 
Madrid that Barcelona, St. Sebastian and Pampeluna were all 
occupied by French troops. It is hard to believe that such 
daring movements should not have awakened suspicions at the 
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Court of Madrid, which, however, continued to waste its time 
and energies in petty conspiracies and domestic wrangles. 
Napoleon demanded that the provinces on the left bank of the 
Ebro should be annexed to the French Empire, and it was sug- 
gested that Portugal should be given to Spain in compensation. 
At these demands Charles and his Queen were panic-stricken, 
apparently having realized for the first time what were 
Napoleon’s ulterior intentions. 

Godoy advised his Royal Master and Mistress to follow the 
example of the House of Braganza and seek safety in America. 
They listened to his advice and all was ready for their departure 
when the scheme transpired and Ferdinand called to arms the 
people of Aranjuez and disclosed the treacherous counsels of 
Godoy and the intended flight of his father and mother. © 

Godoy was arrested, the King made a prisoner and com- 
pelled to abdicate, and Ferdinand was proclaimed King in his 
place amidst a tumult of popular applause. Murat, who was 
at the head of the French troops in Spain, now entered Madrid 
with 10,000 soldiers, but without Napoleon’s orders. The 
Emperor heard the news with anger, for his clear mind foresaw 
the danger of trampling too rudely on the jealous pride of the 
Spaniards. He ordered his Minister, Savary, in whose 
sagacity and duplicity he had full faith, to go at once to Madrid 
and assume chief direction of affairs. 

Charles IV. protested against his enforced abdication, 
and Ferdinand, on entering Madrid, was refused recognition 
as King by Murat. ‘‘ Napoleon alone,’’ he said, ‘‘ must pro- 
nounce between you.’’ Thereupon Ferdinand, by Savary’s 
advice, set out on his fatal journey to meet the French Emperor, 
who, he thought, would acknowledge him as rightful King of 
Spain. Not finding Napoleon at Burgos, the infatuated young 
man foolishly crossed the frontier and entered Bayonne, where 
he found the arbiter of his fate awaiting him. There also he 
found the King and Queen, who, like himself, had fallen into 
the snare. Napoleon pronounced for the King, and insisted 
on the Prince returning the crown to his father, and then 
arranged that Charles should hand it over to him. After a 
disgraceful scene, both father and son renounced all their rights 
to the throne of Spain, transferring them to their ‘‘ dearly 
beloved friend and ally, Napoleon, Emperor of the French.” 
Charles was given asylum at the Chateau of Compiegne, while 
his son was held captive at Valencay, and annuities were as- 
signed to them amounting to 500,000 francs a year. Godoy 
was sent into exile. Napoleon congratulated himself on having 
thus outmanceuvred the two Spanish Princes and on having 
added Spain and the Indies to his Empire without loss of blood 
or treasure. He little imagined that by such an addition he 
had already begun his own ruin: that ‘‘ Spanish ulcer ’’ which 
was to prove hisdoom. At the Emperor’s dictation the Council 
of Castille begged that Joseph might be their king. The 
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latter had no desire to leave Naples, but the Emperor’s will 
was inflexible, and Joseph was forced to give'up the Neapolitan 
for the Spanish Crown, which soon indeed: proved too great 
a weight for his incapable head. 


At the news indignation ran high among the Spaniards, 
and,in almost every town the flame of patriotic resentment 
burst out. The clergy preached war, as a holy duty, and 
another Sicilian Vespers threatened the French throughout 
Spain. The French residents were slaughtered without mercy, 
and in Cadiz, Seville and Valencia the streets ran red with 
blood—and Portugal followed in their wake. Marshal Bessiéres 
won victories at Medina and Rio Secco, which opened the way 
for Joseph to Madrid, but at the same time at Baylen in Anda- 
lusia, Dupont, one of the ablest French generals, capitulated 
with 20,000 men. This was Napoleon’s first reverse, and much 
weakened the authority of the French in the Peninsula, and 
caused the Spaniards to redouble their efforts. The whole of the 
north of Portugal joined the insurrection, and the British Gov- 
ernment, on hearing news of the revolt despatched an Army 
to Portugal, under Sir Arthur Wellesley. On August 8th, 1808, 
the English disembarked in the Bay of Mondego, and a few days 
later won the battles of Rolica and Vimiera against the French 
Generals Laborde and Junot. The famous Convention of 
Cintra was signed in August, by which Junot agreed to evacuate 
Portugal with his whole Army and to return to France. The 
English took possession of Lisbon, and by the end of September, 
not one Frenchman remained in Portugal. 


Napoleon determined to march in person to repair the 
reverses of his lieutenants, but he was uncertain of Austria’s 
intentions, so determined first to make sure of Russia. He 
proceeded in September to Erfurt, and there had an interview 
with the Emperor Alexander, who promised him the support 
of 150,000 soldiers should hostilities again break out between 
France and Austria. 


Napoleon now found himself free to go to Spain, taking 
with him 140,000 men from the Grand Army, which was left in 
Germany. Massena, who was still in great need of rest, was 
much relieved that Napoleon did not insist on his accompanying 
him. He had from the first been against Napoleon’s policy 
in Spain, and felt no desire to take part in the war. As usual 
the Emperor was all-conquering (he was yet to meet Welling- 
ton) ; nothing could stand before him, and he defeated at Burgos, 
Espinosa and Tudela, the Spanish Armies that opposed his 
progress, and having forced the mountain passes entered Madrid 
early in December. He at once proclaimed the abolition of the 
Inquisition, all feudal rights, and reduced the number of con- 
vents to one-third. At the end of the year, he heard of Moore’s 
advance from Portugal to Salamanca and Valladolid, so deter- 
mined to meet and overwhelm him. He put himself at the head 
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of 50,000 men, and in ten days had marched 200 miles over 
mountain passes, in the depth of winter. Soult was on the 
banks of the Carrion, and Napoleon hoped to hem in Moore 
between himself and Soult. Moore had been told to co-operate 
with the Spaniards, but discovered there was no Spanish force 
on which he could rely, and seeing the danger, decided to retreat 
to Benavente, whence he fell back on Astorga, with Napoleon 
close on his heels. 


But now Napoleon heard that another storm was gathering. 
Austria had long since been on the look-out for a favourable 
opportunity to retrieve her disasters and to revenge herself on 
France for all the indignities she had suffered. Now seemed 
her chance whilst her deadly enemy was involved in a war in 
Spain, which absorbed 300,000 of his men. Also Alexander’s 
friendship towards France appeared to be already somewhat 
cooling, while Prussia showed herself as hostile as she dared, 
and as a last, though not least, reason, the Court of Vienna 
was promised by England 100 millions to carry on the war. 
Napoleon was at Astorga when news of Austria’s warlike pre- 
parations reached him. He hastily quitted the Army, leaving 
Soult to pursue Moore, while he hurried with all speed to Paris 
and from thence to Strassburg, there to take command. 


In the beginning of April Austria declared war, and the 
Archduke Charles, Generalissimo of the Forces, crossed the 
river Inn and invaded Bavaria, the ally of France. Massena 
had been given the command of the Army of observation on 
the Rhine, and was now at Augsburg, with a force of 60,000, 
while another wing of the Army was at Ratisbon, under Davoit, 
thus leaving a distance of some 80 miles between the two wings. 
Napoleon saw at once the danger of this, and that the Archduke 
would hope to get in between them and overthrow singly 
either Massena or Davofiit. So with that immortal message 
“* Activité, activité, vitesse, je me recommande a vous,” he 
ordered Massena to advance upon Abensberg and Davoiit to 
fall back at once towards that town, an excellent defensive 
position between Ratisbon and Augsburg, while he pushed 
forward the centre in person to the same point. An engagement 
immediately took place; the Austrians were defeated and driven 
back, and the next day were utterly routed at Landshut, 
where Massena ably supported the Emperor. A few 
days later was fought the battle of Eckmihl, which Napoleon 
considered his greatest strategic feat. The battle lasted till 
nightfall, and ended with the complete overthrow of the Aus- 
trians, leaving in Napoleon’s hands 20,000 prisoners and the 
greater part of their artillery, while they retreated in disorder 
upon Ratisbon. The Archduke made an attempt to defend 
the city, but in vain, for it was taken the next day by Napoleon, 
who received there a slight wound on the heel. The way to 
Vienna was now left open, and in the middle of May that city 
was once more entered by the conqueror. 
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A few days before this, Massena had some desperate fight- 
ing at Ebersdorf, a village on the Traun. It possessed a strong 
castle, which, from its position on the river, was thought to be 
impregnable, but nothing was too difficult for the impetuous 
marshal to attempt; he stormed and took it, astonishing even 
Napoleon by his intrepidity. A few weeks elapsed after the 
battle of Eckmiihl before hostilities were renewed between the 
Archduke Charles and Napoleon. Towards the end of May, 
the Austrian general approached the banks of the Danube with 
an Army reinforced and almost double the strength of the 
French. Napoleon made preparations to cross and give him 
battle on the other side. Bridges were made, and the troops 
thrown across the river, taking possession of the villages of 
Aspern and Essling. On May 2ist, the battle began, and occu- 
pied two successive days. It counts as one of the most terrible 
conflicts of the period; and resulted in a more decided check to 
Napoleon’s arms than he had hitherto sustained. Overwhelm- 
ing disaster was only averted by the magnificent efforts of 
himself, Massena and Lannes. 

To Massena was entrusted the defence of Aspern; the 
village was soon on fire and choked with dead; almost every 
house was taken and retaken time after time, but Massena’s 
spirits never flagged, as with sword in hand he threw himself 
into the midst of the flames and débris, and by his heroic 
conduct put fresh courage into his men. The bridges which 
the French had constructed across the Danube were entirely 
swept away, thus seriously endangering Napoleon’s enforced 
retreat. Massena was told to fall back on the islands of Lobau, 
and in doing this was forced to leave Aspern in the hands of 
the Archduke Charles. The carnage was frightful, the Aus- 
trians losing over 20,000, and the French 30,000 men. _ All 
Massena’s aides-de-camp were killed or. wounded, but he, 
though always to the front, was touched by neither ball nor 
sword, and it was mainly owing to his obstinate resistance that 
a portion of the French Army was saved. Well might Napo- 
leon exclaim while leaning on Massena’s shoulder, ‘‘ Behold 
my right arm!’’ As a further appreciation of his services 
Napoleon gave him the title of Prince of Essling with a further 
annuity of 500,000 francs, but this did not induce the avaricious 
Prince to spend one farthing more. It was five weeks before 
Napoleon ventured to resume the offensive, but during this time 
he was calling up troops from all parts, also the Army of Italy, 
under Eugéne Beauharnais. Meanwhile, he lulled to rest the 
fears and suspicions of the Archduke by whisperings of peace 
during the time of these warlike preparations. On the night of 
July 4th, under cover of a terrific storm, he succeeded in throw- 
ing six bridges from Lobau to the left bank of the Danube and 
before morning his men were facing the little town of Wagram. 
There, on July 6th, 1809, the final and decisive battle was fought. 
The action was fierce and long, but it ended in a victory for 
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Napoleon, though very dearly bought. But the spirit of Ulm, 
of Austerlitz and of Jena, no longer animated the soldiers. 
Many young men, mere boys, and many foreigners now filled 
the gaps in the Grand Army left vacant by the troops sent to 
Spain; and with these inexperienced levies, the risk of trying 
daring manceuvres and perilous movements was too great. Had 
the soldiers of Wagram been the soldiers of Austerlitz doubtless 
the Austrians would have suffered a far more severe defeat. 


During the operations on the Danube, Massena had been 
seriously hurt by a fall from his horse. His leg was badly 
injured and for some time he was unable to ride. However, 
this did not prevent the intrepid Marshal from taking his full 
share in the victory. Marbot relates how in spite of the violent 
pain he was suffering, he insisted in taking command, declaring 
he would emulate the example of Marshal Saxe at Fontenoy, 
and that he would be carried on to the battlefield by four grena- 
diers. So a stretcher was provided, but on second thoughts 
it was decided a carriage drawn by four good horses would 
more rapidly move from place to place, and it was arranged 
that Massena should go in an open carriage accompanied by his 
surgeon, Dr. Brissot, for the bandages on his leg required 
changing constantly. Dr. Brissot behaved with the utmost 
sang froid, though in the midst of great danger, for Massena’s 
conveyance drawn by four white horses was naturally very con- 
spicuous. The enemy understanding it must be occupied by 
someone of importance, singled it out for a hail of bullets ; never- 
theless, the doctor did not quit Massena’s side during the two 
days of the battle. Here Marbot tells a story that does more 
credit to Massena as a father than as soldier or man. His 
eldest son, Prosper, was his aide-de-camp at Wagram, and 
always near his carriage. During the battle Massena required 
a message sent to a General Boudet, who was at some distance 
off. The mission was a perilous one, and the messenger very 
likely not to return. Prosper was the only officer at hand, but 
Massena, though the message was urgent, could not make up 
his mind to expose his son to such imminent danger. At that 
moment, Marbot, another of his aides-de-camp, rode up, and 
Massena entrusted to him the message that he feared to give 
his son. Marbot, though almost worn out from fatigue and 
fighting, was glad to have such a perilous mission confided to 
him. The idea that Prosper ought to have been sent did not 
occur to him; he was only proud of the confidence Massena 
placed in him. He was soon disillusioned, however, for Mas- 
sena said: ‘‘ You understand, my friend, that I cannot send 
my son, though it is for him to go, as you have already done 
much, and he has not left my side, but I fear he might be 
killed; you understand?’’ Marbot replied: ‘‘ Monsieur le 
Maréchal, I was going thinking it was part of my duty; I regret 
to have been awakened from this error, for I perfectly understand, 
that forced to send one of your aides-de-camp to almost certain 
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death, you prefer that it should be I rather than your son, but 
| think you might have spared me this cruel truth,’’ and without 
awaiting an answer he galloped off. Hardly had he arrived at 
Boudet’s division before Prosper was beside him. The brave 
young man, indignant that his father should be willing to expose 
Marbot to danger that he refused to allow him to encounter, 
had escaped and followed Marbot. ‘‘I insist, at least,’’ be 
said, ‘‘on sharing the dangers which ought to have been mine 
alone, had not my father’s blind adoration made him unjust 
towards you.’’ Marbot was delighted with this speech and the 
spirit which animated it. He delivered his message in safety 
to General Boudet and then started to return with Prosper. On 
the way Prosper’s horse was shot in the neck and some of the 
blood splashed into his face. When they reached the Marshal’s 
side, he gave a cry of alarm, on seeing his son covered with 
blood, but on finding that after all he was not wounded, he 
gave vent to his wrath, and in angry tones demanded: ‘‘ Who 
ordered you, young feather-head, to thrust yourself into that 
mélée ?’? The son made a fine answer, ‘‘ Who ordered me? 
My honour. I am making my first campaign; I am already 
a lieutenant and a member of the Legion of Honour; I have 
received several decorations but as yet have rendered no services. 
I was anxious then, to prove to my companions, to the Army 
and to France, that though I may never show the military talents 
of my illustrious father, yet, as far as courage is concerned, 
that I am not unworthy of the name of Massena.’’ The Marshal 
made no answer, but he must have felt proud of his son’s daring, 
and doubtless thought to himself, that he would have acted 
likewise. 

A few days after Wagram, an armistice was signed at 
Znaim, and on October 14th, 1809, Napoleon achieved his last 
triumph by the Treaty of Schoenbrunn, when once again Austria 
humbled herself in the dust. The terms to which the Emperor 
Francis submitted were even more galling than those of previous 
treaties. Besides the surrender of the provinces of Carniola, 
Friuli, Croatia, and part of Dalmatia, Austria lost all access 
to the sea, and paid a large indemnity. She also promised to 
reduce her Army to 150,000. It was perhaps a further humilia- 
tion that Napoleon claimed the hand of the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, and on his return to Paris he immediately set out about 
making preparations for a divorce from his wife Josephine. 

On April 2nd, 1810, in the chapel of the Tuileries, was 
celebrated with great pomp and ceremony, the marriage of 
Napoleon with the grand-niece of Marie Antoinette, at which 
Massena assisted, for after the Treaty of Schoenbrunn he had 
returned to Paris, to take the repose of which he stood so much 
in need. 

During the Austrian campaign the war had continued in 
Spain, and now the cessation of hostilities in other parts of 
Europe enabled Napoleon to press the war with renewed energy 
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in the Peninsula. Portugal must be recovered, and the dis- 
graces of Rolica, Vimiera and Talavera revenged. ‘‘ The 
favoured child of Victory ’’ was appointed to the command of 
the Army of Portugal. The Army numbered at least 80,000 
men, and Massena was asked to take up the task in which so 
many Marshals had failed, and to drive the ‘‘ Sepoy ’’ General 
into the sea. As has already been stated, Massena did not ap- 
prove of Napoleon’s Spanish policy, and felt nothing but repug- 
nance for an enterprise of which he seemed to foresee the diffi- 
culties and dangers. He was older than most of his companions 
in arms; his constitution had been greatly tried by constant 
hardships and fatigues, and he felt now he had acquired some 
right to rest and repose after his long and arduous military 
career. However, he could not withstand his Emperor’s urgent. 
appeals, so accepted the command though sorely against his 
will. Marbot, as the only one of Massena’s aides-de-camp who 
already had been in the Peninsula, was sent in advance 
to prepare the headquarters staff at Valladolid. He found Junot, 
who was to command one of the divisions of Massena’s Army, 
already installed there in the fine palace constructed by Charles 
V. Marbot informed him of Massena’s coming and that he, 
of course, expected to occupy the Palace. Junot, however, 
refused to vacate it, and said that it was quite large enough for 
Massena to share. The Marshal arrived shortly after, and was 
exceedingly angry to find Junot in occupation, but as the latter 
had his wife with him, the Duchesse d’Abrantes, courtesy pre- 
vented Massena from turning them out, and the quondam smug- 
gler was forced to put up with half a palace. But he never 
forgave Junot for his behaviour, whilst on his side Junot made 
common cause against Massena with Ney and Reynier, the chiefs 
of the two other corps. The fact was they disliked being in a 
subordinate position to Massena. Ney being a Marshal and 
Reynier, General-in-Chief, had for so long been accustomed to 
take orders only from the Emperor that they felt it was galling 
to their pride to obey another Marshal. This feeling unfortu- 
nately caused many strifes and divisions amongst them, and 
Massena partly attributed the unhappy results of the campaigns 
of 1810 and 1811 to the constant disobedience and misinterpre- 
tation of his orders, by these three officers. After a fortnight 
at Valladolid, Massena moved with his Army to Salamanca. 
He opened the campaign by investing Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
though’ the garrison was only 4,000 strong and all Spaniards, 
they made a gallant resistance, and held out for three months. 
At last, after a terrible bombardment, they were obliged to 
surrender, July roth, 1810, and Almeida, a strong frontier fort- 
ress of Portugal, fell into Massena’s hands. After the capitula- 
tion the Marshal did not keep his promise to respect the property 
and liberty of the inhabitants, but instead made them prisoners 
of war, shut up the clergy in the church of St. Juan, and levied 
a heavy contribution on the town. Massena now made a 
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great mistake in not pushing on with all speed after the fall of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. He lingered a couple of months, 
idly amusing himself, thus allowing Wellington time to 
strengthen and mature his plans. Wellington could oppose at 
most but 28,000 British troops and about 25,000 badly-disciplined 
Portuguese to Massena’s gigantic hosts. In the middle of 
September the French Army was once more in motion, and 
Wellington with his inferior numbers decided to retire towards 
the capital, and nothing could surpass the coolness and precision 
with which the retreat was conducted. The French were in 
close pursuit, but yere repulsed in an attack on the British at 
Busaco, with such terrible loss that no further assault was 
threatened. So unexpected was the result that on the eve of 
the engagement Massena had said, ‘‘I cannot think that 
Wellesley will risk the loss of his reputation by giving’ me 
battle, but if he does I have him! To-morrow we shall effect 
the conquest of Portugal, and in a few more days I drown the 
Leopard !”’ 

Massena advanced step by step as Wellington leisurely con- 
tinued his retreat towards Lisbon, where Massena expected him 
to embark in the ships which were lying in the Tagus. The 
French found as they marched forward, all as barren as a desert, 
for the Portuguese, by Wellington’s advice, had in retiring taken 
with them whatever they could carry off. But Massena, with 
his savage, undaunted courage persevered, in full expectation of 
soon being in occupation of the capital. So his rage and mor- 
tification may be imagined when he found Wellingtom’s Army 
vanished and himself confronted by those far-famed immortal 
lines of Torres Vedras. These impregnable defences had been 
planned by Wellington more than a year before, and not a 
whisper of their existence had reached Massena’s ears. Two 
ranges of mountains had been wrought into a vast natural fort- 
ress, and behind these defences Lisbon rested secure in the 
possession of the English general. Massena’s anger knew no 
bounds at the sight of the great barrter which dashed all his 
hopes, and he turned in great wrath to the Portuguese officers 
upon his staff. On them he relied for information as to the 
country they had to cross, but they tried to excuse themselves, 
saying that they had never been in the district held by the 
British, so could not know what they were doing. ‘* Yes, yes,” 
thundered the Marshal angrily, ‘* Wellesley built the works 
but he did not make the mountains, and about them you said 
never a word.’’ The French were in a most critical position, for 
the Allies were threatening their flanks and the peasantry had 
risen in the rear. 

Massena would have been ready in spite of the apparent 
impossibility of success, to have attacked immediately, hoping 
to find some weak spot in the long line of defences, but he was 
pressed by his obstinate lieutenants and gave in to their argu- 
ment that their numbers were not sufficient, and that the troops 
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were not in a condition to make such an attack. But he deter- 
mined with bulldog tenacity to hold to his position, in front of 
Wellington. In this desperate extremity, arrested by insur- 
mountable obstacles, far from help, surrounded by enemies, in 
a most precarious condition in regard to provisions, and ham- 
pered by officers jealous of his authority, he never wavered. 
Once again one saw in him the gallant defender of Genoa, and 
his indomitable resolution forced the admiration of the enemy 
themselves. For six suffering, starving weeks (for they had 
brought with them but 17 days’ rations from Ciudad Rodrigo) 
the French held out, and had it not been that they had thoroughly 
learnt the art of plunder, and could exist where others would 
starve, this would not have been possible. The English were 
in a very different position, for their rear was open to the sea, 
and plentiful supplies poured in upon them. It was a marvellous 
feat of endurance, but at length illness and famine forced Mas- 
sena to retire upon Santarem, where he could get fresh supplies 
from the rear. His Army was ravaged by sickness and disease, 
and diminished by at least 6,000, chiefly through starvation. 
And now for four long months Massena lay encamped at 
Santarem, in vain practising every artifice which skill could 
suggest to draw the British Army out into the field. He fully 
saw the hopelessness of an attack on Wellington’s lines, and 
the uselessness and impossibility of clinging any longer to 
Santarem, for the whole country for miles round was a barren 
waste, and Massena realized that his men must move or die of 
starvation; so early in March the French broke up their canton- 
ments, and by his skill and experience Massena so managed to 
cover his retreat that they got a clear four days’ advance on their 
ever-watchful antagonist. 


If this celebrated retreat was conducted with consummate 
ability, Massena for ever disgraced his name by the horrible 
license which he allowed to his soldiery. Every crime and every 
brutality of which man is capable were permitted. Wellington 
said of his retreat: ‘‘ It was marked by a barbarity seldom 
equalled and never surpassed ;’’ while an onlooker, Colonel 
Jones, reports that ‘‘the inhuman cruelties which marked every 
step of the retreat rank Massena as one of the greatest monsters 
that ever disgraced the human form.”’ Sir Walter Scott says, 
‘* There are two different points in which Massena’s conduct 
may be regarded: If it be considered in the capacity of that of 
a human being, the horrors he permitted would almost deny 
his title to the name, but if a curtain is dropped on these horrors 
and he is regarded merely as a military leader, his retreat did 
him perhaps as much honour as any of the great achievements 
which formerly made his name famous.’’ It really seemed as 
if maddened with fiendish rage these ferocious soldiers resolved 
to ruin the country which they could not possess, and to do all 
the harm in their power. Wellington followed hard on the 
heels of the French till they were beyond the Portuguese frontier. 
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Massena got reinforcements on regaining communication with 
the French Armies in Castille, and on May 5th attacked the 
British at the village of Fuentes d’Onor. The battle was one 
of the most hotly contested of the Peninsula War. Massena’s 
strategy was great, but that of Wellington was greater, and 
“‘ enfant chéri de la victoire’’ was to be “ l’enfant chéri’’ no 
longer; he was defeated and driven from the village with a loss 
of upwards of 3,000 men. It was the last battle that Massena 
fought in the Peninsula. He withdrew his Army to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and hardly were they encamped, and Massena already 
looking forward to another and successful campaign, when Mar- 
mont arrived from Paris bringing letters of recall from his 
imperious and imperial master. Massena was overwhelmed and 
nearly heart-broken by this ignominious treatment and the man- 
ner of its announcement. Well might he have exclaimed, “‘ JI 
n’y a rien qui réussit comme le succées,’’ for Napoleon had no 
mercy on unsuccessful generals. Forced to give up the com- 
mand to Marmont he bade his adieux to the Army, and after 
a few days’ sojourn at Salamanca went to Paris and presented 
himself at the Tuileries. But Napoleon for a whole month 
refused to see him, and Massena realized that he was even in 
greater disgrace than he had feared. It was true that he had 
made great mistakes; principally in the march upon Lisbon, 
when he had dallied too long at Ciudad Rodrigo, but the bicker- 
ings and quarrels of his generals and their constant wilful mis- 
understanding of his orders had greatly added to his difficulties. 
And Napoleon was also greatly to blame for practically allowing 
Massena to be abandoned in Portugal where, quite destitute of 
resources, he found himself out of communication with the other 
French Armies in Spain. But one feels that had Massena shown 
the firmness, decision and resource of which he had given such 
proofs at Rivoli, at Ziirich, and at Genoa, he would have allowed 
no challenge of his authority by recalcitrant generals, nor would 
he have lost touch with his countrymen in Spain. He seemed 
no longer in possession of the vigour and energy which had 
once characterized him; to have become almost timid and un- 
nerved, and, as it were, fearful of risking his earlier reputation ; 
although before the lines of Torres Vedras his stubborn courage 
was eminent as of yore. Notwithstanding his apparent failures, 
Wellington, his great antagonist, considered him the ablest of 
Napoleon’s generals, and used to say he never slept comfortably 
when confronted by him. 


Massena’s health was so shattered by the Portuguese cam- 
paign that he was obliged to take rest, and passed the year 
1812 in his native town of Nice. He was desperately disap- 
pointed to be unable to accompany Napoleon on his invasion of 
Russia, but the state of his health would not permit it. The 
Emperor on his return from that disastrous expedition needed 
every resource, and thinking that the name of Massena might 
yet render him a service, especially in Provence, he put him in 
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command of the 8th Military Division. In 1814, after Napo- 
leon’s defeat at Leipsic, France found herself surrounded by 
enemies, and Massena had few troops at his disposition. He 
could therefore do nothing effectual to arrest the progress. of the 
invaders, and after Napoleon’s abdication at Fontainebleau in 
April, Massena surrendered to the Duke of Angouléme. On 
his arrival in Paris he was well received by Louis XVIII., who 
invested him with the order of the Commander of St. Louis, 
and confirmed him in his command of Provence. 


When on March rst, 1815, Napoleon disembarked near 
Cannes on his escape from Elba, Massena was at Toulon, and 
received the following from the ex-Emperor :— 

** Prince,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ hoist the banner of Essling on the 
walls of Toulon, and follow me.’’ But Massena was reluctant 
to do so until he heard that the Royal cause was desperate, on 
which he sent his son Prosper to Louis XVIII. to tell him no 
longer to count on his services as he intended to display the 
tricolour in every part of his district. 


But he took no part in the Hundred Days; indeed he was 
worn out by fighting and had no longer the bodily strength that 
such a campaign would require; he had had enough of victories 
and desired no further glory. After the second abdication and 
before the return of Louis XVIII. the provisional Government 
entrusted to Massena the command of the National Guard of 
Paris, and he succeeded in maintaining tranquility. 


Louis XVIII., having returned once again from an igno- 
minious flight, and desiring to punish Massena for his defection 
during the Hundred Days, insisted that he should be one of the 
judges of Marshal Ney, hoping that blinded by hatred he would 
not hesitate to condemn his unfortunate colleague, and thus for 
ever tarnish his name. But Massena voted with the other judges 
that Ney should be tried by the House of Peers. They hoped in 
that way to save him. But if they had had the courage to try 
him themselves Ney’s life might have been spared. In February, 
1816, a charge was brought against Massena of having connived 
at the return of the ex-Emperor, and the inhabitants of Mar- 
seilles accused him to the Chamber of Deputies of peculation. 
Both of these charges were satisfactorily disproved, but the 
attempt to disgrace him weighed heavily on the old warrior, and 
he really never recovered from it. He left that world of activity 
in which he had played so brilliant a part, and from thence till his 
death he lived in retirement in his chateau at Rueil. He died 
on April 4th, 1817, at the age of 59, and was buried in the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise. On his tombstone was engraved 
but the one word ‘‘ Massena.” 





Undoubtedly Andrea Massena had great faults, but his bril- 
liant daring and the signal services which he rendered to France 
4E2 
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went far to mitigate them. Napoleon said of him: ‘‘ He was 
eminently noble and brilliant when surrounded by war and 
disorder ; he was hesitating in his tactics when the battle began, 
but the sound of the guns seemed to clear his ideas and give him 
penetration, understanding and cheerfulness. He was possessed 
of extraordinary courage and firmness, which danger seemed 
only to increase. After a defeat he was always as anxious to 
fight the battle again as though he had been the conqueror.”’ 


From his distaste for reading he knew nothing that had 
been written on the art of war, but trusted to his inspiration to 
tell him what he should do when he arrived on the battlefield, 
and circumstances decided for him. 

He had always something of the natural indolence of the 
Italian about him, but when roused nothing could beat his 
energy, resourcefulness, and stubborn courage. Massena loved 
glory and money, but despised all forms of ceremony and 
etiquette, and as to honours and decorations, he valued only 
those he had won in hard-fought fights. 

However, whatever his faults, Massena (and not ‘‘Massene’”’ 
as he would have wished it) ‘‘ l’enfant chéri de la victoire,’’ will 
be remembered by posterity as one of the greatest names of his 
age, and of an age which was so productive of illustrious soldiers. 








NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 
AUGUST, 1913. 


2nd  (Sat.) Second phase of the Naval Manceuvres came to an end, 
4th (Mon.) Peace Conference at Bucharest—Armistice prolonged to the 
8th. 
6th (Wed.) Peace arranged at Bucharest by the delegates of Bulgaria 
Rumania, Greece, Servia and Montenegro. 
7th (Thurs.) French Army Bill passed by the Senate. 
oth (Sat.) Disaster to the Camel Corps near Burao in Somaliland. 
1oth (Sun.) Peace Treaty signed at Bucharest. 
13th (Wed.) Surrender of the Woosung Forts, Shanghai. 
15th (Fri.) Admiralty orders placed for five battleships. 
16th (Sat.) Admiralty orders placed for two light cruisers. 
17th (Sun.) Territorial Training on Salisbury Plain completed. 
19th (Tues.) H.M. The King conferred upon the King’s Own (Royal 
Lancaster Regiment) the honour of becoming its Colonel- 
in-Chief. 
24th (Sun.) Death at Hammerfest of General de Négrier. 
31st (Sun.) Anniversary of the fall of San Sebastian, 1813. 








NAVAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


CONCLUSION OF THE MANG:UVRES.—The operations of the fleets during 
the manceuvres were divided into two phases, of which the first lasted 
from 4 p.m. on Wednesday, July 23rd, to the evening of Sunday, July 27th, 
and the second from the morning of Thursday, July 31st, to the morning 
of Saturday, August 2nd. Within a few hours of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in the first phase, the Red Fleet raided the Humber, destroying 
considerable property at Grimsby, Cleethorpes and Immingham. The 
raiding force was quickly withdrawn and the Red ships put to sea again. 
Similar raiding attempts were made upon Sunderland, Blyth, and other 
places. An official announcement regarding the conclusion of the first phase 
was issued by the Secretary of the Admiralty on July 30th, in which it 
was intimated that operations were suspended on the 27th, when most of 
the ships engaged required coal. Ships which had been put out of action 
rejoined their respective squadrons so that both sides should be at full 
strength on beginning the second phase. In this, the Ninth Cruiser 
Squadron did not participate, and the troops embarked for the first phase 
were disembarked. The manceuvres were carried through with practically 
no serious mishap. Anxiety was felt regarding five submarines which were 
unreported up to the night of August 3rd, but three returned to their 
bases on the following day and the other two on the 5th. The cruiser 
‘‘King Alfred ’’ collided with and sank the Spanish steamer ‘‘ Umba ”’ 
off Spurn Head on July 31st, but her crew of 25 and their kit were rescued 
and sent ashore in the destroyer ‘‘ Sylvia.” 


CHANGES IN FLEET DistripuTION.—After the manceuvres, a series of 
changes in the fleets in the Mediterranean, East Indies, China, and the 
West Atlantic was ordered to be made. The “‘ Indomitable,’’ ‘* Invincible,”’ 
and ‘“‘ Warrior ’’ were ordered to proceed to the Mediterranean. The 
light cruisers ‘‘Chatham ”’ and “ Dublin ’’ were ordered to be detached 
from the First Light Cruiser Squadron for temporary service in the 
Mediterranean. The “‘ Yarmouth ’’ was ordered to be transferred from 
the Mediterranean to the China station in place of the “ Flora,’’ the 
latter returning to England to pay off into the Material Reserve. The 
‘* Prometheus,’’ on completing her refit at Gibraltar, was appointed to 
commission for service in the Mediterranean in place of the ‘‘ Medea,’’ 
the latter to be paid off at Malta, and the ‘‘ Perseus ’’ was similarly allotted 
to the Mediterranean station on completing her refit at Malta. On the 
East Indies station, the place of the ‘‘ Perseus ’’ was ordered to be taken 
by the ‘“‘ Dartmouth ” from the Second Light Cruiser Squadron at home. 
The “ Philomel,’’ after refitting on the station and recommissioning, was 
ordered to proceed to New Zealand to follow the orders of the Senior 
Naval Officer of the New Zealand Division. From the China Station, 
the *‘ Kent ’’ was ordered home for refit, and the vessel arrived at Ports- 
mouth on July 31st, after seven years’ foreign service. The ‘‘ Monmouth ”’ 
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was also recalled for duty in the Fourth Cruiser Squadron, while the 
‘‘ Triumph ’? was ordered to be commissioned for service in reserve at 
Hong-Kong in place of the ‘‘ Tamar,’? which was ordered to be paid off. 


Tue West ATLANTIC SQUADRON.—The most important change in fleet 
distribution was that affecting the composition of the squadron in the 
West Atlantic, which has consisted for the past few months of the light 
cruisers ‘‘ AZolus,’’ ‘‘ Melpomene,’’ and ‘‘ Sirius.’”?» These were ordered 
to be withdrawn, paid off into the Material Reserve, and their places 
taken by the four armoured cruisers of the Fourth Cruiser Squadron, the 
“ Suffolk ’’ (flagship), ‘‘ Berwick,’’ ‘‘ Lancaster,’’ and ‘‘ Monmouth,” with 
the light cruiser ‘‘ Hermione ’’ as attached ship. The Rear-Admiral com- 
manding (Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher G. F. M. Cradock), was ordered 
to be known as the Senior Naval Officer, West Atlantic, and the base 
of the squadron to be at Bermuda. On taking over the command of the 
West Atlantic, Sir Christopher Cradock was to cease to be under the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleets, except when so ordered on the 
annual visit of the squadron to England. ‘The transfer of the Fourth 
Cruiser Squadron to Bermuda in this way does not mean an addition to 
the number of vessels cruising in the West Atlantic, as until February 
last the Training Squadron of four armoured cruisers had been in those 
waters. The Fourth Cruiser Squadron was to leave its home ports for 
Bermuda on September 2ogth. 

New Suips Compietep.—The battleships ‘‘ Ajax ”’ and ‘‘ Audacious, 
and battle-cruiser ‘‘Queen Mary ’’—the three contract-built armoured 
vessels of the 1910-11 naval programme—are reported ready for delivery. 
The battleships will be commissioned in September and October respec- 
tively for service in the Second Battle Squadron in place of the ‘‘ Agamem- 
non ’” and “‘ Lord Nelson,’’ which have been allocated to the Fourth Battle 
Squadron. With this change, the Second Battle Squadron will be entirely 
composed of super-Dreadnoughts, mounting 13.5-in. guns in their main 
armaments, and in this respect the squadron will be unrivalled in any navy. 
The ‘Queen Mary” is to be commissioned at Portsmouth in Sep- 
tember for duty in the First Battle-Cruiser Squadron. The light cruiser 
‘* Fearless,’’ the last of the ‘‘ Boadicea’’ type to be built, has begun her 
trials. The acceptance trials of the ‘‘ Woolwich’’ began in the middle 
of August, and on their completion this new depét-ship was ordered to 
be commissioned at Portsmouth for the First Destroyer Flotilla in place 
of the ‘* Venus.” 

BATTLESHIP AND CRUISER ConTRaAcTs.—During August, the Admiralty 
entered into provisional contracts for the building of the battleships, light 
cruisers, and some of the torpedo-boat destroyers of the current year’s 
programme. Orders for the hulls and machinery of the three battleships 
allotted to private yards out of the five in the programme were placed 
with the firms of Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., of Barrow-in-Furness, Messrs. 
Palmers’ Shipbuilding and Iron Co., of Hebburn-on-Tyne, and Messrs. 
Beardmore & Co., of Dalmuir, N.B. For the machinery of the battleships 
to be constructed at Portsmouth and Devonport dockyards, orders were 
given to Messrs. Parsons’ Marine Steam Turbine Co., of Wallsend-on-Tyne, 
and Messrs. Hawthorn Leslie & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. For three 
of the light cruisers in the programme, orders were given to Messrs. 
Cammell Laird & Co., Birkenhead, Messrs. Hawthorn Leslie & Co., and 
Messrs. Swan Hunter and Wigham Richardson, Ltd., of Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
The two first-enamed will construct both hull and machinery, the fatter 
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only the hull, the machinery being provided by the Wallsend Slipway and 
Engineering Co. From the fact that two sets of light cruiser propelling 
machinery were ordered from the firms of Messrs, ‘Scotts’ Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Co., Greenock, and Messrs. Cammell Laird & Co., to be 
delivered to ships to be built at Chatham and Devonport dockyards respec- 
tively, it became known that only three instead of five light cruisers would 
be constructed by contract. Orders for hulls and machinery of torpedo-boat 
destroyers were placed with Messrs. Palmers’ Shipbuilding Co. (two), 
Messrs. John Brown & Co., Clydebank (three), and Messrs. Swan Hunter 
& Co. (one). A novel type of vessel is shortly to be built for service at 
the new base at Cromarty. It will be a floating factory, equipped for 
the carrying out of almost any kind of repairs to war vessels which can 
be done without dry docking. There will be accommodation for coal and 
stores, and for 136 officers and men. Tenders have been invited from 
selected firms for the construction of this craft. 


LIEUTENANTS AND ENGINEERING.—In the naval appointments made by 
the Admiralty on August 18th, there were the names of the first group 
of officers trained at the Royal Naval Colleges. at Osborne and Dart- 
mouth who have been chosen to specialize in engineering. The number 
was 17, all of whom had completed two years’ service at sea as com- 
missioned officers in accordance with the regulations. They will proceed 
to Greenwich for a six months’ course, beginning on October ist, this 
being followed by a practical course of 12 months’ duration at a dockyard. 
It is just ten years since the first cadets entered under the scheme of 
education adopted in 1902 joined the Royal Naval College at Osborne. 
They passed on to Dartmouth in September, 1905, joined the training 
cruiser ‘‘ Cumberland ’’ in September, 1907, and, after the six months’ 
cruise, were examined, and rated midshipmen on May 15th, 1908. Three 
years’ service in the fleet followed, and from May :s5th to June 8th, 1911, 
the examinations for lieutenant were held at Portsmouth. Two years 
more at sea were necessary before specialization could begin, bringing 
the time down to midsummer of the present year. The first class of 17 
should be available for duty in the fleet as lieutenants (E) in the spring 
of 1915. The officers specializing in gunnery, torpedo and navigation in 
the classes beginning in the first week of October have all been drawn 
from lieutenants entered under the previous scheme of training, and include 
none from Osborne. 

INSPECTOR OF TARGET Practice.—Concurrently with the appointment 
of Rear-Admiral Montague E. Browning as Rear-Admiral in the Third 
Battle Squadron on August 29th, the Admiralty decided to abolish the 
post of Inspector of Target Practice, which he had held since January 
5th, 1911. The duties carried on by the Inspector’s department were 
transferred in part to the staffs of admirals commanding afloat, and in 
part to ‘the Naval Ordnance Department. With the development of the 
War Staff system in the Fleet, Commanders-in-Chief and other flag officers 
have on their staffs officers of the gunnery or torpedo branches qualified 
to inspect target practice, and to advise in regard thereto. Moreover, 
the improvement in gunnery organization and marksmanship, compared 
to the time when the first Inspector of Target Practice was appointed on 
March 6th, 1905, in the person of Rear-Admiral (now Admiral Sir) Percy 
Scott, had rendered the existence of a separate department for the purpose 
unnecessary. The recording and publication of results will be performed 
in future by a section of the Naval Ordnance Department. 
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Director oF Navication.—Captain Philip Nelson-Ward, who had been 
Assistant Hydrographer of the Navy since December, 1912, was on Sep- 
tember 1st appointed Director of Navigation. The new department under 
his control will be responsible for advising on the Navigation School, 
Portsmouth, and questions relating to instruction in navigation, mooring, 
and berthing schemes, dredging schemes, navigation appliances generally, 
and pilotage. Two new regulations concerning navigation were promul- 
gated during August. One directs that any officer in command of a ship 
* or ships under way in fog, mist, heavy rainstorms, etc., is to proceed at 
the lowest speed consistent with the maintenance of proper .control, due 
consideration being given to the range of visibility. The other directs 
that if a captain should become aware of the existence of any danger in 
the ordinary track of shipping not hitherto charted, he is to cause a careful 
examination to be made by soundings, etc., and report the result imme- 
diately to the Admiralty. 

NavaL Unirorm Prints.—Under the will of the late Mr. H. C. Hen- 
derson, of Ramsgate, who died in May last, a set of six extremely rare 
prints of the earliest uniform for executive officers of the Royal Navy 
was bequeathed to Greenwich Hospital. The prints are after the work of 
Dominic Serres, who became Marine Painter to George III. in 1790. 
They were published in November, 1777, and illustrate (1) An Admiral 
with a First Rate Man-of-War; (2) A Post Captain with a Frigate and 
Ships of the Line; (3) A Master and Commander with a Sloop of War; 
(4) A Lieutenant with a Cutter; (5) A Midshipman with a Longboat; (6) 
A Seaman with a Man-of-War’s Barge. It has been decided that for 
the present, while remaining in charge of Mr. C. H. R. Stansfield, C.B., 
the Director of Greenwich Hospital, these prints shall be hung in the 
Reading Room of the Admiralty Library. 


ARGENTINA. 


“* Rrvapavia’s ’? Triats.—The first of the two Dreadnought battle- 
ships completing for the Argentine Republic is now engaged in running 
trials. This is the ‘‘ Rivadavia,’’ which left her builders’ yard at Quincy, 
Mass., on August 3rd for New York, where she was dry-docked for 
painting below the waterline. Later in the month she was reported 
ready for speed trials, which were to be run over the United States 
Government course from Rockland, Me. The ‘ Rivadavia ’’ was launched 
on August 26th, 1911. Her full load displacement is reported to be about 
30,000 tons. 

New Destroyers.—Four new destroyers have been ordered from the 
Germania Works at Kiel. A statement to this effect was made, accord- 
ing to The Times correspondent at Berlin, on July 29th. The vessels 
are to be fitted for burning oil fuel only. The four of the ‘‘ Catamarca ”’ 
class, built by the same firm for the Argentine Navy last year, were -fitted 
with only one oil-fired boiler. The contract price of each vessel will be 
£134,500. They are presumably intended to replace the four ordered in 
1910, but transferred to the Greek Navy a few days before the declaration 
of war in the Balkans. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


INCREASE OF PERSONNEL.—It is proposed to ask the Delegations at 
the autumn session to sanction an increase in the annual recruit levy 
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after the year 1914 of 40,000, of which number 20,000 is to go to the 
common Austro-Hungarian Army, 8,000 to 9,000 to each Landwehr 
Honved, and about 2,000 to the Navy. Writing on August 15th, The 
Times correspondent at Vienna said that the main reason for the increase 
in the recruit contingent for the Navy is the substitution of new up-to- 
date ships for those of the ‘‘ Monarch”? and ‘‘ Hapsburg”’ classes, a 
task which, so far as the former are concerned, ‘‘ can no longer be de- 
ferred.’? To meet the additional needs of the Navy, the Militdrische 
Rundschau, the War Office organ, stated that at least 27,000 men are 
necessary for the peace footing, a strength which can only be attained 
by preserving the present four years’ period of service and by the addition 
of about 1,500 men to the 6,000 to which the annual contingent will 
amount next year, according to the laws at present in force. 
ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGE.—According to a report in the Service Press, 
the Emperor has assented to the transfer of the normal seat of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Navy from Vienna to the chief naval 
port of Pola, as the Commander-in-Chief will henceforth devote himself 
chiefly to the direct command of the fleet. His administrative duties will 
devolve upon the deputy commander-in-chief, who will become the head 
of the naval department in Vienna. This statement foreshadows an im- 
portant modification of the Austrian system of naval administration, 
which has been somewhat unique in that the chief of the naval depart- 
ment is an admiral with executive authority both ashore and afloat. He 
can hoist his flag and take command of. the fleet, and can also decide 
as to the classes of vessels of which it shall be composed, giving effect 
to his own decisions in his capacity as minister. In a sense, he may be 
said to combine the offices and functions of the First Lord, First Sea 
Lord, and Commander-in-Chief in the British Navy. The transfer of 
his office from Vienna to the chief naval port presumably indicates that 
he will be relieved of administrative work except that connected with the 
seagoing vessels. The present Chief of the Naval Department, or Marine 
Commandant, is Admiral Anton Haus, who succeeded Admiral Count 
Mentecuccoli on the latter’s retirement on February 2tst last. 


Gun ACCIDENT.—A 12-in. gun was in process of being fired at the 
naval firing ground at Pola on August 21st when an explosion occurred 
which caused the death of Vice-Admiral Count Lanjus von Wellenburg, 
the president of the naval technical committee, and three others. The 
Vice-Admiral was not killed instantly, but died of his injuries on the 
following evening. It was at first reported that the gun was intended 
for mounting in the new battleship ‘‘ Prinz Eugen,’’ that it was being 
fired with a full charge, and that the explosion burst the barrel, fragments 
‘of which, as well ‘as pieces of the shell, which were blown back through 
the breech, flew in all directions. Later reports, however, stated that the 
gun had ‘been some time in service and was being used for armour-plate 
tests, that one shot had been successfully fired, and that on the firing 
of the second the breech mechanism, weighing over a ton, was torn off 
by the explosion of the charge and thrown with great force through the 
air. The accident was, of course, made the subject of an official 
investigation. 

FRANCE. 

Tue Battiesuip ‘“ Venpée.’’—A fifth battleship of the ‘‘ Normandie ” 
type is proposed to be laid down on January rst, 1914, by the Minister 
of Marine. The vessel will have a displacement of 25,230 tons, or 430 
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tons more that the other four ships of the ‘‘ Normandie ”’ class, but she 
will resemble them in the main features of her design. She will be 
named the ‘‘ Vendée,”’ and will increase the total of French Dreadnoughts 
(including the six ‘‘ Dantons ’’) to 18. 


New Scout Cruisers.—M. Baudin, the Minister of Marine, also 
announces his intention to begin the construction next year of three 
scout cruisers which were not to have been begun under the Navy Law 
until! 1919. The following notes regarding the types of scout-cruisers 
favoured in France are quoted from the Naval and Military Record :— 


In the opinion of Admiral de Lapeyrére, a scout, to be really 
fitted for reconnoitring work, needs to be superior, for both speed and 
military qualities, to all adverse light cruisers, while being fast enough 
to have nothing to fear from the heavy ships of the enemy (battle- 
ships and battle-cruisers). She must also carry an armour belt of 
good height forward, so as to be able to destroy the weaker vessels 
and flotillas of the foe to the least detriment of her steaming qualities. 
On this point similar views, it is interesting to note, have been 
adopted by most Admiralties, as shown in the armoured scouts now 
being constructed in England and Germany. A cruiser fulfilling such 
desiderata would certainly prove a most useful fleet auxiliary, especially 
when it is remembered that reconnaissances to be successful will have, 
under ordinary conditions, to be pushed through screens of light 
cruisers and flotillas. Lieutenant Bories, whose conclusions have been 
adopted by the Ligue Maritime, favours a 4,o00-ton design, derived 
from the English ‘‘ Boadicea,’”’ entirely unprotected, with only anti- 
torpedo guns and without torpedo tubes, so as to remind commanders 
of such ships that their duty is not to fight, but to observe and run 
away. In the opinion of the Moniteur de la Flotte, it is quite un- 
necessary to go up to such displacement, enlarged destroyers of 1,500 
to 1,800 tons, on the lines of the British ‘‘ Swift,’ being likely to 
combine the robustness, high sea speed, and endurance required for 
scouting in the Mediterranean. This opinion, however, does not find 
much support in Service circles. All things considered, the 6,500-ton 
type designed by Chief Constructor Doyére must be pronounced a 
satisfactory compromise. Not only does it excel in gun power and 
defensive qualities the smaller scouts of the Triple Alliance, but it is 
also likely to surpass them for speed at sea, having been fitted with 
a relatively enormous power, and special attention having been given 
to robustness and sea-keeping qualities. At the same time, there 
appears to be some justification for the complaints that the boats 
projected by the (French) Admiralty do not realize quite so good an 
investment as the new British ‘‘ Arethusas,’? which, on a smaller 
displacement and at much lower cost, appear to combine higher speed 
with superior fighting power, though the latter point is held to be 
doubtful. The proposal that the size of future scouts ought to be 
reduced, for the sake of economy, is not, however, likely to be con- 
sidered, the intention of the authorities being to acquire really reliable 
and serviceable vessels. 


GERMANY. 


SUMMER CRUISE AND AUTUMN MANceuvResS.—The annual summer cruise 
of the High Sea Fleet took place about the same time as in the few preceding 
years. It was again made principally in Norwegian waters. The ships left 
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their bases in the third week of July, and the cruise ended on August 9th. 
This ‘‘ summer cruise’ is an important feature of the year’s work of 
the German battle fleet. It affords an opportunity of preparing the officers 
and men for the more strenuous autumn manceuvres, which took place 
this year from August 27th to September 12th. The use of Norwegian 
ports by German warships, particularly for the summer cruise, is resented 
by a section of the Norwegian public. Referring to statements in the 
Norwegian Press regarding the use of Norwegian harbours by German 
warships, the Cologne Gazette explained that it had been the practice for 
years to send the latter to Norway, “‘ where the scenery is so beautiful, 
in order to refresh the crews and to extend their knowledge.’’ The autumn 
manoeuvres were planned to take place entirely in the North Sea, Helgo- 
land and Emden being the principal bases. The Second Squadron of the 
High Sea Fleet, which has its base at Kiel, left to join the First and 
Third Squadrons from Wilhelmshaven on August 26th, passing through the 
Kiel Canal under war conditions. About four-fifths of the total effective 
force of the German Navy took part in the manceuvres, including the 
gunnery and torpedo training ships, which were mobilized for the purpose. 
Although little more than a fortnight elapsed between the end of the 
summer cruise and the beginning of the autumn manceuvres, no ships were 
hindered by serious defects from getting away to time, the dockyards 
proving equal to the demands made upon them during these few days. 


“K6n1iG ALBERT’? COMMISSIONED.—The new battleship ‘‘ Konig 
Albert ”? was put into commission at Kiel on July 31st, and is now engaged 
in running her official trials. As the vessel was begun in July, 1910, she 
occupied three years in being brought to the trial stage. A strike of 
several months at the Schichau Yard, Danzig, in 1911, was the cause of 


considerable delay in her progress. She is the fourth unit of the ‘‘ Kaiser ”’ 
type to be completed, and with her entry into service the German Navy 
will possess 12 battleships of the ‘‘ Dreadnought ” era, four ships each 
of the ‘* Nassau,’ ‘‘ Helgoland ” and ‘‘ Kaiser’’ types, with four battle- 
cruisers, the ‘“‘ Von der Tann,’’ ‘‘ Moltke,’? ‘* Goeben”’ and “ Seydlitz,” 
of which the last-named has recently been under trial, and was reported 
to have developed 100,000 horse-power and nearly 30 knots speed. 


ITALY. 


New MInIsTeR OF Marine.—An announcement was made by the 
Italian Premier on July 29th at the Council of Ministers that the Minister 
of Marine had decided to resign, on the ground of needed rest after his 
heavy work in connection with the Tripolitaine War. The King has 
therefore signed decrees accepting the resignation and appointing Rear- 
Admiral Millo as Minister of Marine. Vice-Admiral Leonardi Cattolica, 
the retiring Minster, has held the position since the beginning of 1910, 
when he succeeded the late Admiral Mirabello. During his administration 
the ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ programme of his predecessor has been put into 
execution and the first battleship completed for service, while the Navy 
has emerged successfully from the war with Turkey, which, although of 
a one-sided nature, revealed the efficiency and comprehensiveness of Italian 
naval plans, The new Minister, according to the Rome correspondent of 
the New York Herald, has stated that he would not have accepted office 
without a programme, although he refused to disclose its details. He is 
expected to give a stimulus to the building programme, which is generally 
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demanded. It will be remembered that Rear-Admiral Enrico Millo com- 
manded a torpedo flotilla in the war with Turkey, and at midnight on 
July 18th, 1912, led a daring raid on the Dardanelles with five torpedo 
boats. He succeeded in getting inside, despite the vigilance which ob- 
tained at the entrance, and it was not until the flotilla had gone for about 
a mile and a half up the Straits that the last boat came under the beams 
of a searchlight. Captain Millo, as he then was, judged it better to 
return, seeing the difficulty of torpedoing the Turkish squadron, and 
the certainty that the flotilla would be destroyed in attempting it even 
if it had been possible. The retreat was made under a hot fire with 
coolness and success; all the boats were hit except one, but not seriously 
damaged. Captain Millo received promotion to the rank of rear-admiral, 
was decorated with the Cross of the Military Order of Savoy, and was 
appointed Chief Inspector of Torpedoes. 


New CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.—A telegram to the New York Herald 
(European edition) from Rome on July 19th, stated that at the beginning 
of October Vice-Admiral the Duke of the Abruzzi will take over the 
supreme command of the Italian Navy in succession to Vice-Admiral Leone 
Viale, who is to take charge of the reorganization of the defences of 
the port of Spezia. Admiral Viale was in command of the fleet during 
the last part of the war, as he succeeded Vice-Admiral Faravelli on April 
7th, 1912, on the breakdown of the latter’s health. The Duke of the 
Abruzzi is forty years of age, and commanded the Adriatic Division of 
the fleet during the war. It was to his Division that the distinction of 
firing the first shot in the campaign was entrusted. He has a great 
reputation for mountaineering. 


JAPAN. 


COMPLETION OF THE ‘‘ Konco.’’—The battle-cruiser ‘‘ Kongo,’’ con- 
structed by Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., at their Barrow works, was completed 
in July. She arrived at Plymouth on August 17th from Belfast, where 
she had been docked, and remained at the former port for ten days before 
proceeding to Japan. This was the first visit of a Japanese warship to 
Plymouth since the Coronation, and a cordial welcome was given Captain 
Nakano and his officers and men by the naval and military authorities 
of the port and garrison. The ‘‘ Kongo” has the distinction of being the 
largest battle-cruiser in the world, being 500 tons heavier than the British 
‘‘Queen Mary’ and 2,890 tons heavier than the German “‘ Seydlitz,”’ 
while she is the only completed vessel, either among battleships, or battle- 
cruisers, which mounts a 14-in. gun. 


Decne OF DestroyeR BurLpInc.—The absence of any new destroyers 
from Japanese naval construction programmes has been a source of much 
comment. With the completion of the ‘‘ Tachibana ’’ and ‘‘ Sakura ’”’ in 
1912, there were no vessels of this type left in hand, and none have since 
been begun as far as is generally known.” Compared to the activity in 
destroyer building before the war with Russia—11 boats being launched 
in 1905 and 18 in 1906—this cessation is the more notable. The Japanese 
have tried two designs of destroyers since the 375-ton type which they ° 
were building at the time of the war. One type is represented by the 
‘“* Umikaze ” and ‘‘ Yamakaze,” of 1,150 tons, 35 knots, and two 4.7-in. 
and five 12-pr. guns; another by the ‘‘ Tachibana” and “ Sakura,” of 
600 tons, 33 knots, and one 4.7-in. and four 12-pr. guns. In each case 
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the high speed is significant, and also the mounting of the 4.7-in. guns. 
It will be interesting to observe if the Japanese take up destroyer building 
again after experience with these vessels. 


SPAIN. 


TRIALS OF THE ‘“‘ EspaNa.”—The first of the three new battleships 
building at Ferrol for the Spanish Navy has successfully completed her 
trials. This vessel, the ‘‘ Espafia,” realized a speed of 20 knots during 
a test of six hours’ duration, or half a knot in excess of the designed 
speed. She is to be commissioned for service in October. By that date, 
the ‘‘ Espafia’ will have been in hand for three years and ten months. 
She has been constructed by the Sociedad Espanola de Construccion Naval, 
in which most of the leading industrialists in Spain, such as steelmakers, 
iron and coal mine owners, railway directors, bankers, and the like, are 
directly concerned. The British firms of Vickers, Armstrong Whitworth, 
and John Brown supply the necessary technical management. The 
‘‘ Espafia ”’ will be the first armoured ‘ship built for the Spanish Navy 
since the ‘‘ Catalufia ’? was launched in 1900. 


SWEDEN. 


ManczuvrE Lessons.—The result of the Swedish naval manceuvres 
on the west coast in the first week of August, has been to give renewed 
impetus to an agitation in favour of increased naval armaments. The 
Blue fleet was set the task of repelling a Red fleet, which was supposed 
to possess two or three times the fighting power of the defending fleet. 
The defenders were able to prevent the landing of troops from transports 


convoyed by the superior Red. Fleet, but were subsequently almost annihi- 
lated in a battle out at sea. A naval station on the west coast, near Gothen- 
burg, is demanded in the interests of Swedish neutrality.—The Times. 

Gunsoat Lost.—During manceuvres of the Swedish training squad- 
ron between Elsinore (Denmark) and Helsingborg (Sweden) on August 
22nd, the coast defence battleship ‘‘ Oden ”’ collided with and sank the 
gunboat ‘‘ Urd.’? The latter only remained afloat for two minutes after 
being struck, but boats managed to rescue all her crew. The ‘ Urd” 
was an iron twin-screw gunboat, schooner rigged, with a displacement 
of 536 tons, and was built at Malmo in 1877. 


UNITED STATES. 


THE PRoMOTION OF OFFICERS.—Under the system of promotion recently 
introduced by Mr. Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, the first Examining 
Board was constituted in July for the examination of Captain H. T. Mayo 
for promotion to rear-admiral. The following is an extract from the 
Secretary’s letter of instruction to the Board :— 

It shall be the duty of the Board to establish from the service 
records of the candidate, the following. . . . giving such reasons 
and comment as will indicate to the department the Board’s grounds 
for its findings and recommendations :-— 

(a) Length and character of sea service in grade from which 
candidate is about to be promoted. 

(b) Length and character of shore duty in grade from which 
about to be promoted. 
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(c) To what degree did he maintain discipline, contentment, 
and interest in their duty among his subordinates, both- 
afloat and ashore. 

(d) Efficiency of his commands as regards (1) personnel and 
(2) material. 

(e) The following characteristics:—(1) Willingness to take 
responsibility, (2) initiative, (3) judgment, (4) thorough- 
ness, and (5) resourcefulness, 

(f) Professional ability in general. 

The Board will state in its report the personal opinion of its 
members as to the ability of the candidate successfully to command a 
division or fleet, stating whether its opinion is based on knowledge 
derived from actual records, or from personal knowledge of the candi- 
date or his general reputation in the Service. 


The Secretary’s letter added that the Board, if unable to give a: proper 
finding from papers before it, and» from its examination of the candidate, 
might ‘‘ request such additional information as necessary from the files 
of the department; and to the same end is empowered to call upon any 
officer in the Navy for testimony concerning the duty performed and the 
manner of its performance, or other facts bearing upon the candidate’s 
fitness for promotion.”’ 


BattLesuip Desicn.—The design of the next battleship or battleships 
to be authorized by Congress has been causing considerable discussion, 
owing to reports that the General Board of the Navy favoured a radical 
advance in design which should point the way for foreign Powers in 
battleship construction. A battery of eight 16-in. guns has been spoken 
of, and a speed of 25 knots, while two factors whose importance has 
been insisted upon are those of protection against submarine attack from 
below and aerial attack from above. An increase in displacement is 
inevitable, although some authorities advocate reduced displacement for 
the purpose of securing three or four ships in one year instead of one 
or two. The General Board are confronted with the limitations in. size 
imposed by the necessity of designing the battleships to use the Panama 
Canal, especially in regard to the beam of the vesséls. In view of the 
110-ft. width of the Canal locks, they have fixed the limit of the beam 


of the new ships at 1oo ft. 


Fieet DistripuTion.—In the course of speeches made during his tour 
of Pacific coast ports, Mr. Daniels referred to the distribution of the 
American fleet. At San Francisco on July 25th, he said: ‘‘ After the 
Panama Canal is opened, the battleship fleet of the American Navy will 
be as much in the Pacific Ocean as in the Atlantic. The fleet probably 
will pass through the Canal next April, and of course its presence in 
these waters will mean the establishment of a naval base, with dry docks 
and all the other equipment necessary for the maintenance of a fleet. I am 
here to examine the sites suggested for a dry dock on San Francisco Bay.” 
In an interview after his return to Washington on August sth, the Secre- 
tary said: ‘I will not divide the Atlantic Fleet. This would be a com- 
plete fallacy from the point of naval strategy. As soon as the 
Canal is completed the fleet will make frequent trips through it, sojourn- 
ing a short or long time, as the case may be, first on one coast and then 
on the other. If possible, the fleet will always be kept intact.” 
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Gun Exp.osion.—A 14-in. gun burst on the afternoon of July 30th 
while being fired at the Naval Proving Ground, Indian Head. Fortunately 
no one was injured. The weapon burst at the breech end. The pressure 
at which it burst was 203 tons, approximately four tons above the service 
pressure. All guns are fired once at this pressure, but not more than 
once. An investigation board consisting of Captain J. H. Glennon, Captain 
V. O. Chase, and Lieutenant J..B. Rhodes was appointed to inquire into 
the circumstances of the mishap. 

New BatTTLesHIP ORDERED.—The acting secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Roosevelt, has signed the contract plans for battleship No. 39. This vessel 
was authorized by act of Congress approved March 4th, 1913. The limit 
of cost, exclusive of armour and armament, is £1,485,000. This and the 
sister vessel, the ‘‘ Pennsylvania,’ are the largest battleships yet designed 
for the United States Navy and, so far as known, the largest that have 
been designed for any navy. The vessel will be built at the navy yard, 
New York. The plans contemplate a vessel of the following dimensions: 
Length on designer’s water line, 600 feet; length over all, 608 feet; breadth, 
97 feet } inch; draft, 28 feet 10 inches; displacement, 31,400 tons; speed 
on four-hour trial, 21 knots; heavy battery, twelve 14-in. guns and four 
submerged torpedo tubes, supported by a torpedo-defence battery of 
twenty-two 5-in. guns.. The vessel will be heavily armoured and will be 
driven by turbines and will be fitted with oil-burning boilers of the water- 
tube type.—Army and Navy Register, July 12th, 1913. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS.—The following were 
the principal appointments during August :— 

Appointments.—Lieut.-General Sir Herbert S. G. Miles, K.C.B., 
C.V.O., to be General Officer Commanding-in-Chief at Gibraltar, vice 
General Sir A Hunter, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., dated August 15th, 
1913. | Major-General James T. Johnston, C.B., from commanding the 
Scottish Coast Defences, to command the Royal Artillery at Gibraltar, 
in succession to Major-General T. Perrott, C.B., dated August 15th, 1913. 


East Indies. 

ANGLO-CHINESE TIBET CONFERENCE.—The following appointments have 
been notified in connection with the forthcoming Anglo-Chinese Tibetan 
negotiations at Simla :— 

British Commissioner.—Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. H. McMahon, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, with Mr. C. A. Bell, political officer in Sikkim, 
as his assistant. 

Tibetan Commissioner.—Louchen Shatra, the Tibetan Prime 
Minister. 

Chinese Commissioner.—Mr. Ivan Chen. 
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It is stated in the Press that the British and Siamese Governments 
are considering a project to divert the trunk line projected to pass down 
the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, so as to pass through Kedah and 
Penang (Province Wellesley) on the west coast. 


DISTURBANCES IN OMAN.—Owing to a report that Shaikh Abdullah 
of Oman had begun a religious war against the Sultan of Oman (Maskat), 
three of H.M. ships went to Maskat to protect British interests, and. a 
detachment of the 2nd Rajput Light Infantry was sent thither from 
Bushire, but was not to be disembarked except in an emergency. 


South Africa. 
EX?TRACTS FROM THE REPORT ON MISSION TO ATTEND ARMY MANGEUVRES 
AND Muvitary INSTITUTIONS IN SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY AND 
ENGLAND. 


By GENERAL THE Hon. C. F. Beyers. 
(Commandant-General of the Citizen Force). 
Reprinted by permission. 


Swiss MANceUVRES AND MILITARY INSTITUTIONS. 


On August 31st I left London and arrived on September 1st at St. Gall., 
in Switzerland, where all the foreign delegations were put up at the 
Valhalla Hotel as guests of the Swiss Government. Here, on the evening 
of September ist, all the delegates were received by the Minister of War 


of Switzerland on behalf of the Swiss Government, in the unavoidable 
absence through illness of the President of the Swiss Confederation who 
had intended to receive them in person. 

The manceuvre ground for the Swiss Army was chosen in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village called Wil, about an hour and twenty minutes by 
train from St. Gall., and the delegates proceeded early every morning by 
special train to the manoeuvre ground, where they were supplied with 
riding horses, and that enabled the delegates to see the fighting from day 
to day to the best advantage. The total number engaged at the manceuvres 
amounted approximately to 24,000 men, 46 guns and 5,700 horses. 

In order to come into as close touch as possible with the actual 
organization and operations in the field I obtained special permission to 
attach myself to the 33rd Infantry Regiment, which was commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Jacob, and bivouacked overnight with that regiment. This 
gave me an unique opportunity to observe their methods, their discipline, 
and, in fact, every detail connected with the organization of a Swiss 
regiment in the field. 

The subordinate officers in the field frequently consulted one another. 
and this undoubtedly was a great advantage. The discipline for a citizen 
army was, as far as I could judge, very satisfactory, and if the same 
standard observed by me were maintained in the strain of actual warfare 
the operations by the Swiss Army should prove very effective indeed. 
Their sustaining power in marching I found also very satisfactory, although 
the Swiss soldiers are, as a body of men, of small stature—a fact, how- 
ever, which, for a hilly country like Switzerland, should prove rather an 
advantage than otherwise. For 14 days the troops were engaged, and 
most of the time it was raining; yet the whole of the work was done 
quietly, cheerfully, and in a businesslike manner. 
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Owing to the fact that the country is thickly populated and that the 
law allows officers to commandeer shelter and accommodation from: the 
inhabitants whenever and wherever required, the Swiss Army ‘is able to 
dispense with the necessity of carrying tents and materials for affording 
shelter and cover for the soldiers. The practice in vogue is that also in 
peace time during manceuvres, officers are allowed to commandeer not 
only sleeping accommodation but also fodder for the horses and certain 
provisions required for the soldiers, a demand which, in the part of the 
country where the manceuvres took place, was to my personal knowledge 
readily and cheerfully responded to by the public, but I am assured 
throughout the country there is never any: trouble on this.score. The 
public are, of course, paid according to-a fixed scale for whatever is 
required, as well as for whatever damage is done. Every care is exercised 
by commanding officers not to harass the public needlessly, and, to cause 
them as little trouble and inconvenience as possible. Schools and other 
public buildings are always taken first for shelter for the men. 

Each soldier on the march carries a weight of 50 lbs. including a 
spade and pick, and in addition he carries in a bag an extra pair cf 
boots, a change of underclothing and an overcoat—a total weight of 72 lbs.— 
which would be too much for South Africa. As a matter of detail it was 
noticed that the men were not allowed to wear overcoats unless their 
officers wore them. 

A small travelling kitchen is carried on a little wagon drawn by two 
horses, such as in South Africa could be drawn by two oxen. In every 
such kitchen, food, such as soup and stews, can be prepared for an infantry 
company of 200 men also whilst the wagon is in motion. I examined the 
rations and found them to be plain but very substantial and well-cooked ; 
‘no luxuries of any description are allowed. By adoption of this system 
of cooking, which is now being tried for the first time, a good deal -of 
time is saved and it is undoubtedly an improvement on our old system 
in the Transvaal and Free State, where every man was obliged to prepare 
his own food, particularly at a time when he was tired out. From personal 
experience I know that very often our men during the last war complained 
bitterly that .their commanding officer did not allow sufficient time for 
them in which to prepare their food properly and that tended to give rise 
to insubordination. -Bread is baked by a small division of the regiment 
at certain appointed places and is.conveyed by provision wagons after 
the regiment. On the night referred to, when I camped out with the 
regiment, I unexpectedly appeared at the place where a company was 
just sitting down to a meal. I was received in the most friendly manner 
and invited to join in the meal and I found that the treatment of the 
meti as regards food was quite satisfactory. 

Although the Swiss Army kept their own provision and magazine 
wagons at manceuvres such as those I attended, extra wagons were always 
commandeered in order to provide for the conveyance of provisions and 
baggage. Besides the artillery, all the wagons are drawn by two horses 
with at least three men to each wagon, one of the men being required 
to follow the wagon to see that nothing was lost. I should have thought 
that by taking a larger wagon this multiplication of men could be avoided. 
Such larger wagon might take the place of three of the Swiss wagons, 
and it could be effectively employed with the same hands that one of the 
present Swiss wagons requires. There is some justification for the system 
in the nature of the country, the roads making very sharp turns and there 
being very steep inclines, conditions in which the lighter wagon is more 
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easily and expeditiously handled than would be the case with the larger 
one. 

A very satisfactory feature in the conduct of the Swiss manceuvres 
was the expedition employed; orders were carried out quickly with the 
result that it did not take many minutes for the men to get on the move 
from the station where they had been posted. 

Umpires were appointed, one for each regiment, and much depended 
on their ability and judgment to give a correct verdict on the various 
phases of the fight as it proceeded. 

In Switzerland the principal languages are German, French and Italian, 
and I observed that in the case of officers of senior rank the choice of 
language was optional, while subordinate officers were obliged to employ 
the language of the majority of their men. 

I noticed during my stay with the regiment in the field that the 
numbers of infantry patrols put out, both while on the march and while 
putting up camp, were satisfactory. . . . This regiment had the ex- 
treme right flank and I remained with them until the attack was made 
on the left flank of the opposing division, the two divisions being desig- 
nated respectively the ‘“‘ Reds”? and the ‘‘ Blues,’? and wearing colours 
accordingly. The attack, in my opinion, was well timed, as the opposing 
division was pressing the main body of the invaders (Reds) on their 
right, with the result that the regiment I accompanied gave timely help 
to the main body and completely succeeded in turning the left flank of 
the ‘‘ Blues.’”’ In actual warfare the regiment to which I was attached 
would have captured at least one battalion of 800 men of the infantry 
owing te the commanding position secured by them. 

The manner in which the regiment opened up and extended when 
they came into the firing line was also satisfactory; their reserves were 
generally kept within proper distance of the firing line; and the artillery 
work generally was well carried out. r 

I had the opportunity of witnessing several counter attacks in the 
same fights which were delivered with good effect. . . . 

A telephone line was laid where feasible, the cable being laid out fron: 
rolls on the men’s backs, while reports were sent by men on bicycles 
or on horseback, there being no system of heliographing. As a man 
rode up with a report he called out the name of the officer commanding, 
and everybody present was obliged te aye such directions as were calcu- 
lated to assist the messenger. 2 

Two types of maxims were used; one, the component parts of which 
are carried by six men and capable of adjustment in from three to five 
minutes. The other is of the less portable type and is packed on mules 
and used only in mountain warfare. 

After the completion of the manceuvres at Wil, I proceeded to Zurich 
where I inspected the Military School and officers’ and men’s caserne, 
fully equipped and quite up-to-date. At this institution, riding, shooting. 
and military work generally are taught, while the station served as a 
base for military operations, and a large stock of uniforms and of arms 
and ammunition of all descriptions is kept, as well as wagons, carts, 
saddles, and other war material; in fact, everything required to equip and 
maintain an army corps in the field. 


On October 4th I visited the establishment at Berne and saw the 
following :—(a) Infantry Officers’ School, third division, (b) Cavalry 
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Officers’ School (II hialfte), (c)- Officers’ Quarters, (d) Depéts of military 
wagons and all necessaries such as clothing, etc., (e) Cavalry remount 
depét, (f) Horses training; the horses I understand are obtained mostly 
from Ireland and Germany and are more than the average height of 
horses in South Africa, but as the soldiers in Switzerland own the horses 
and use them privately they do not like the small ones. Each horse costs 
from £40 to £60, the purchaser paying half on date of purchase. There- 
after the Government refunds ten per cent. every year for ten years, in 
consideration of the military service rendered by the horse when required, 
so that in ten years’ time the whole price is repaid by the Government. 
I also saw here the demobilization of the men after the regimental man- 
ceuvres, which proved a bigger business than one would have imagined, and, 
therefore very instructive to me. At the demobilization the men have to 
account for all they have had, defective goods being exchanged for good 
ones and the men are thus fully equipped with all that is required for the 
next calling out. They pay for their boots, two pairs, one for marching 
and one for camp wear, but these they are allowed to wear also when 
not on duty. I also inspected here an up-to-date hospital for horses where 
sick horses are carefully treated and, if necessary, operated upon. 

The various depéts in Switzerland are adequately stocked, and buildings 
and machinery up-to-date and in first-class order. It must have taken 
many years to build up to the present stage of efficiency when one takes 
into consideration the wonderful economy exercised and the comparatively 
insignificant annual military budget. 


ENGLISH MANCEUVRES AND MILITARY ‘INSTITUTIONS IN ENGLAND. 


As already indicated, after completing my inspection at Zurich, ] 
proceeded to Cambridge, where the English manoeuvres were held, and 
was there accommodated at the University Arms Hotel as the guest of 
the Army Council in England. Here I attended the manceuvres from 
September 16th to the 2oth, and a good opportunity was afforded me for 
‘seeing at the same time the operations of air craft in warfare. I was 
also able to make comparisons as between the Swiss and the French 
on the one hand and the English on the other, and I am bound to say 
that the English infantry are quick, and their formation when advancing 
in an actual fight is superior on account of the fact that they spread, and 
reduce the chances of the loss of life to the smallest minimum while 
keeping within proper bounds to ensure effective control and discipline. 


There is no doubt that air craft is going to play a very important part 
in warfare in future, though it is still problematical what the effect of 
a duel in the air will be. At the manoeuvres there was no arrangement 
whereby airships were limited to a certain area. . . . . It seemed 
that the airmen were able to give each commander such prompt, reliable and 
ample information that each was able to so dispose his troops as to check 
the other’s moves. Such constant, prompt information from aerial scouts 
meant a constant change of tactics, rapid alterations of plans, moves and 
counter moves, in fact, it seemed that neither army obtained a strategic 
victory over the other. The experiment has, I think, demonstrated that 
the latest developments in the air are capable of effectively checking the 
secret movement of armies, and even dispositions during the night-time may 
be disclosed with the advent of daylight. Two brigades, however, owing 
to the skill of one commander, were for a time successfully hidden in a 
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forest. In South Africa the problem will be more difficult, inasmuch as 
with our clear sky airships cannot play hide-and-seek in the clouds as 
in England and on the Continent, and we have not the cover they have 
in those countries. Aerial scouting should prove a great saving in horses 
and men. .. ‘ 

Another point I noticed was that the attacking army was so success- 
fully manoeuvred that the defenders were compelled to leave their trenches 
and to fight at places selected by the commander of the attacking army, 
which was entirely to the advantage of the latter. 

The marching was good and the extended formation was good, but, 
on account of the many trees, hedges and obstacles of that character, the 
umpires had a very difficult task to perform. 

As regards the artillery I expected to see more sadivent fire. b 
On the whole the infantry were well supported by artillery fire during the 
engagement. 

Meanwhile I had arranged, in consultation with the War Office officials 
in London, to take the opportunity, immediately after the completion of 
the manoeuvres at Cambridge, to visit various military institutions in 
England, and, on September 21st, the Musketry School of Instruction 
for Officers at Hythe was visited. There I-had a.good chance of witness- 
ing object lessons in the method of instruction, which begins with an 
explanation of the mechanism of the rifle, is followed by teaching the 
young officer how to hold his weapon, then how to aim and then how 
to shoot, first at short ranges and then at longer distances. Proper tests 
are carried out from time to time to ensure that the recruit: thoroughly 
grasps his work. He is trained also to fire at vanishing targets and at 
moving targets which are of. the. most simple and inexpensive character 
and are made on the premises by the recruits themselves. Tests in firing 
at landscape pictures are also carried out, small objects being picked out 
on the picture and the fire concentrated on them. Proper attention is 
paid to rapid loading and rapid firing, with due regard to accuracy of 
aim and facility for concentration of fire. The recruits are taken at easy 
stages until they practice at ranges of from 400 to 600 yards; and, to 
render the long ranges as realistic as possible, a certain number of recruits 
take up positions at those distances. Objects representing as nearly as 
possible the recruits are then placed in the positions occupied by the 
recruits, and the firing parties, who do not know the distances, are directed 
to open fire. The recruits are taught to operate in pairs, which enables 
them to discuss points of difficulty, such as to find the range quickly, 
and this appears to be an advantage. Every two recruits thus operating 
are watched by an instructor, the whole squad being under the supervision 
of an officer. Afterwards conferences are held, faults disclosed and dis- 
cussed and thus very helpful criticism is elicited. Practices are also carried 
out for firing at close range with long-distance sights so as not to spoil 
the landscape pictures. Lessons are also given to find the range quickly, 
while the uselessness of firing at a very long range, such as, say, 900 
yards, is demonstrated. This school, as already indicated, is of. course 
only for training officers, and everything is carried on with a view to 
equipping them with a capacity to give accurate orders in the field quickly. 
Lectures are constantly given also at the Hythe College on all aspects 
of musketry science. I had an SPR Ey at this station of testing the 
new range-taking instruments. . . 

On the same date I visited the Central Flying School at Upavon, 
and the officers there impressed upon me the advisability of starting a 
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school] in South Africa at the earliest possible date for teaching recruits 
in flying, or, at any rate before the aircraft wing of our Army is formed. 
An alternative plan was suggested by the War Office officials in London, 
viz., to send five or six suitable young men from South Africa to England 
to be trained at the flying school at Upavon, a course which I would 
strongly recommend.. At the school at Upavon lessons in flying and 
lectures on aircraft, and its use for military service, are given daily, while 
instruction is given in the workshops in repairing machines. The air- 
craft wing of a division in England consists of 16 machines costing from 
#1,000 to £1,250 each. I: am. advised by the authorities at Upavon that 
for a start it would be sufficient to obtain for South Africa the following 
three machines :— 

(i) “ Short” biplane with 80-h.p. Gnome engine; 

(ii) Maurice Farman biplane; 

(iii) Avero or “‘ B.E.’’ type. 

The “‘ Short”? biplane has two seats and is considered best for begin- 
ners. The starting gear is duplicated and the pupil, by holding the dupli- 
cate, knows all the time what the instructor is doing. Spare parts for all 
machines should be ordered. Sheds, 66 feet by 120 feet and at corners 
about 18 feet high with any pitch desired, are necessary for housing these 
machines. I would, however, recommend that, before ordering all or any 
of the machines mentioned above, the advisability be considered of getting 
also a Rumpler-Taube monoplane, which is the type of machine I had 
an opportunity of flying in at Berlin, and which is recognized as superior 
to other monoplanes in stability, and in the use of which no accident has 
occurred up to the present. I consulted the War Office officials in Eng- 
land on the selection of an instructor in aircraft for South Africa, in 
case it is found to be necessary. A syllabus of instruction, Special Army 
Order, together with some notes and correspondence, are attached, marked 
“cc G.” 

As already indicated, in addition to the annexures attached to this 
report, books on the various subjects, as enumerated in the accompanying 
list, are also forwarded. 

On September 26th I visited that most interesting of English military 
stations, Aldershot, and saw the following branches of the work there, viz. : 
(a) the mobilization store; (b) junior target practising; (c) field telegraph 
apparatus; (d) wireless telegraph apparatus for field service, one apparatus 
being carried by horses; (e) signalling; (f) aircraft; (g) stables of the 
newest type, one building for 60 horses working out at £29 per horse. 
I also saw at this station an airship 180 feet long with an engine of 
21) horse-power. The German airships which I saw at Berlin are between 
400 and 500 feet long. These airships I feel sure have a future as a 
fighting arm in the air and details regarding them are contained in the 
statement referred to in Paragraph 29 of this report. 


FRENCH MANCEUVRES. 


As I had a day or two to spare after completing my inspection at 
Zurich, and as the French Army manceuvres were then in operation, I 
decided to break my journey to England in Paris and from there proceed 
unofficially to the manceuvre field at Touraine. I was hampered owing 
to the great difficulty in obtaining at such short notice suitable transport ; 
while in the circumstances it was naturally not possible for me to see 
these manceuvres to the same advantage as I was privileged to witness 
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either the Swiss or English manceuvres. I saw a good deal, however, 
that was interesting and instructive. As in the case of the English and 
Swiss, the French soldiers are remarkable for their endurance, intelli- 
gence and good spirits. Discipline and horsemanship are good in France, 
while the handling of the artillery left nothing to be desired.. I saw the 
fight which culminated in the capture of the commander of the ‘‘ Reds.” 
Aviation played a great part and the organization of aerial scouting was 
excellent. I took the opportunity whilst in Paris to inspect the monoplane 
and biplane factories and paid a visit to the flying practice ground near 
Paris. In aircraft, excluding airships in which the Germans lead, the 
French are undoubtedly ahead of other nations. The transport in connec- 
tion with the manceuvres in England, France and Switzerland, was made 
comparatively easy owing to the excellent conditions of the roads in all 
three countries. 

At the conclusion of my work, after my second visit to Switzerland, 
I proceeded to Germany, and at Berlin I applied to the Chief of the 
General Staff (General von Moltke) for permission to inspect the German 
Military Aviation Works and machines. An officer was placed at my 
disposal to assist me in my enquiry, which proved of great assistance 
to me, and enabled me to inspect the Taube monoplane and other air- 
craft. I also had the unique experience of a flight in a monoplane, which 
afforded me an opportunity of testing for myself to what extent observa- 
tion was possible from a reasonable height. After my observations and 
enquiries generally in regard to aircraft I am firmly convinced that flying 
is destined to play a very important part in military operations in future, 
and that it is impossible for any country to build up a completely success- 


ful system of defence without taking due account of this new arm of 
military science. Statement, explanatory of the Taube monoplane and the 
Zeppelin airship, are attached, marked ‘‘I.’’ I may add that at Berlin 
I also inspected the maxim and revolver (parabellum) factories. 


GENERAL. 


This report is a bare narrative outline of my mission. In addition 
to the annexures hereto and the books and publications supplied, I have 
taken note of minor details which will come in useful in the course of 
my work, but which I need not trouble the Minister with in this report. 
I should like, however, before closing, to be permitted to emphasize one 
or two outstanding considerations. Firstly, every means must be resorted 
to to ensure in our military service the patriotic co-operation of the inhabi- 
tants in time of peace as well as in time of war. In this connection it 
was felt that, in addition to learning the views of military experts and 
officers generally in Switzerland, it would be desirable to ascertain, if 
possible, the spirit and attitude of the ordinary citizen there towards the 
defence system, and both Mr. Hofmeyer, who accompanied me as secre- 
tary, and myself took advantage of every opportunity to ‘‘ pulse ’’ the 
‘‘man in the street ’’; while Mr. Hofmeyer made little excursions into 
the country with the express object of learning the attitude of the Swiss 
farmers. Notwithstanding the long period of training imposed upon them, 
and which is more than double that laid down by the South African 
Defence Act, the people submit most cheerfully and willingly to the mili- 
tary training prescribed for them. In fact, we were assured by all that 
no matter what career was mapped out for a boy, his parents eagerly 
and anxiously looked forward to the arrival of the age limit which will 
enable their son to go into military training. As one farmer put it ‘‘ The 
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military system in Switzerland is the means of making healthy, intelli- 
gent and reliable men of our boys.”’ It was, moreover, pointed out that 
a youth who, having arrived at the age limit prescribed for military 
training, did not willingly and readily enter upon his military training, 
was looked down upon both by his male and female friends in the neigh- 
bourhood where he resided, while almost the greatest disgrace that can 
overtake a young man is to fall into disfavour with the military authori- 
ties or to merit censure for an improper act while on active service. 
There was evidence on every hand of a most sincere patriotism on the 
part of the whole population to do military service for their country. An 
instance was given me in Geneva, where young men studying in London 
took all the trouble and incurred the expense involved to travel from 
Lordon to Geneva for their annual military inspection. I was assured 
that they did so more from their patriotic feeling and their pride in 
their share and responsibility which they took in the defence of their 
country than to escape the monetary penalty imposed for non-attendance. 
Employers of labour readily grant their employees the necessary leave for 
military service, though the law in Switzerland is not so stringent in 
this respect as the South African Defence Act. I sincerely trust that in 
every respect a similar spirit will not be found wanting in South Africa, 
and that parents here will render similar assistance to make our defence 
system a complete success. 

Secondly, no army of a defence force can receive too much attention, 
but two absolute essentials are thoroughly efficient and level-headed officers 
and reliable and effective artillery, more especially for a citizen army. 

A third point I should like to touch upon is the question of compulsion. 
As already suggested, the system in Switzerland has grown into the lives of 
the people and no hardship whatever is felt. On the contrary, not only all 
experts but also the common people are agreed that without the compul- 
sory element it would have been quite impossible to have attained the 
standard of efficiency. It would also not have been possible to have 
secured the general acquiescence and support of the people, for, under a 
system of compulsion, favouritism is not possible; all are treated alike, 
and everyone, irrespective of station or person, has to do his share. As 
an instance of the spirit of the people, which ensures an almost perfect 
system of discipline, it often happens that a junior clerk of a large em- 
ployer holds the position of officer and his employer that of a private 
under him, and yet there is never any hitch or trouble of any kind. 
aos And also there the experts assure me that one of the wisest 
previsions of the South Africa Defence Act is that which lays down 
compulsion for military training. 

The last point I should like to accentuate is the impression made 
upon my mind, after several consultations with military representatives 
from Canada and Australia as well as the War Office authorities in 
England. I am decidedly of opinion that, although our system is based 
on the Swiss type and one which I am convinced we were wise to follow, 
it would at the same time be an extremely beneficial feature from an 
Empire point of view if, in the development of our system in South Africa, 
we kept in as close touch as possible with what is being done, not 
only in England, but also in Australia, Canada and other British 
Dominions, with a view to assimilating as much of their methods 
as possible, and of thus establishing as much uniformity as the circum- 
stances will permit. There can be no doubt that the usefulness of study- 
ing also this larger phase of defence in our own problem will immediately 
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become apparent when one considers the eventuality of co-operation be- 
tween the forces of the different Dominions or between the forces of any 
one or more Dominions with those of England. 

From the experience gained on my mission I feel satisfied that with 
the material at our disposal and given an opportunity of using it in the 
right way and to the best advantage, we can, in regard to our defence 
problem, meet the future with perfect confidence. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sgd.) C. F. Beryers, 
Brig.-General. 


Commandant-General of the Citizen Force of the Union of South Africa. 


ARGENTINA. 


FORMATION OF NEW BatrTaLions.—A decree has been promulgated 
according to which a second battalion is to be added to each of the even- 
numbered infantry regiments. The existing 3rd companies of the first 
battalions, both of even and of odd-numbered regiments in each brigade, 
will in future constitute the second battalion of even-numbered regiments. 
As a result, all the 20 infantry regiments will have two battalions of two 
companies each. 

Po.ice  Troops.—The police forces of the national territories will in 
future be placed under the direct orders of the governors of the territories 
as regards appointments, distribution, transfers and general duties. 
Regulations have been issued as to theoretical and practical instruction, 
uniform, pay, duties, etc. Officers will be armed with revolver and sword, 
and the rank and file with Mauser carbine, machete and revolver. 

ATTACHMENTS TO THE GERMAN ARMY.—Six officers—two lieut.-colonels 
and four majors—have been selected to attend the German Army 
manoeuvres at the public expense, to be attached to the German Army 
from June 1 to October 1, 1913. 

THe Mauser Factory.—The Mauser cartridge factory has been im- 
proved so as to turn out 140,000 rounds of ammunition daily, instead of its 
former output of 40,000 rounds. 


BELGIUM. 


GranD Manccuvres.—The grand manoeuvres took place from August 
28th—September sth; the 2nd and 3rd Divisions, the 3rd and 4th Cavalry 
Brigades, and details took part in them. The class of 1909 was called 
up from August sth to September sth. The class of 1910 was called up 
from August 22nd to September sth. The university companies, and a 
detachment of the cavalry of the civil guard, took part in the manoeuvres. 


BRAZIL. 


Lanp ForcEs FOR 1913.—The law fixing the total strength of the land 
forces for the year 1913 puts the figure of the rank and file at 31,825, to be 
distributed amongst units on the minimum establishment scale. The 
numbers may be raised to the maximum establishment in case of mobiliza- 
tion. Authority to call out reservists for manceuvre purposes up to the 
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number of 20,000 is also given by this law. “The actual strength of the 
land forces in the last two years has been very considerably below the 
budgetary establishment, and has probably never exceeded a total of 18,000 
of all ranks. 

CHILE. 


RECRUITING.—The recruit contingent called to the colours in 1913 
is 9,000 men, and it is reported that considerable difficulty was experienced. 
in reaching these numbers owing to the large and unjustifiable number of 
exemptions allowed by the civil authorities. ; 


PATROL COMPETITION.—A cavalry patrol competition was held during 
the month of February, each regiment being allowed to furnish one officer’s 
patrol. The conditions included a ride of 125 miles in full marching 
order in three days combined with a reconnaissance scheme, on the fourth 
day a cross-country ride of 19 miles in a limited time, and on the fifth 
and last day a gallop of three-quarters of a mile over a steeplechase course. 
Great importance was given to the condition of officers and men and of 
their horses at the end of the competition. 


Coast ARTILLERY.—The coast artillery regiment will in future be 
placed directly under the Navy and will be manned by that service. Up 
to the present the personnel of officers and men has been provided. by the. 
Army owing to the inability of the Navy to train the necessary numbers. 
It has been paid out of the naval funds and administered by the Navy. 

The guns on the Morro Bajo (Arica Defences) are in position, and 
it is proposed to name this battery General Lagos. The battery to be 
completed on the Morro Alto will be called Commandante San Martin, 
and that on Alacran Island will be given the name Captain Thompson. 

DrivisionaL Fietp Traininc.—The 2nd and 3rd Divisions have con- 
cluded three weeks’ field training and field firing. Each division consisted 
of its peace cadres of all arms and numbered 120 officers and 2,200 other. 
ranks. By the end of the training the conscripts had between ten and 
eleven months’ service. 

The work consisted of company and battalion training and brigade 
exercises of all arms. 

The new Q.F. field artillery matériel (Krupp model, 1910) was tried 
for the first time with the troops in the field and was favourably 


commented on. 
FRANCE. 


TRAINING OF RESERVES AND TERRITORIALS.—A report has been issued, 
on the training of the Reserves and Territorials during 1912, from which 
it appears that the total number called out for training was 294,000, of 
which 190,000 were infantry. More than three-quarters of this number 
attended manceuvres in some part of France. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—The range of the wireless telegraphy stations, 
in miles, is as follows :—Eiffel Tower, 1,875; Verdun, 625; Toul, 625; 
Epinal, 625; Belfort, 625. 

Coast Stations :—Isles de Groix, 125; Belle Isle, 125; Ré, 125; Yeu, 
125; Aix, 125; Oleron, 125; Sables-d’Olonne, 125. 

Verdun, Epinal, Toul and Belfort have, in addition to their powerful 
equipment, smaller installations to enable them to communicate with 
neighbouring fortresses or Armies operating in their vicinity. 
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‘MECHANICAL TRANSPORT SuBpsipy.—On May 17th an arrété was signed 
by the War Minister giving the conditions of the subsidy for mechanical 
transport vehicles. 

480 is allowed to purchasers of recognized vehicles capable of a 
useful load of 2,000 kilograms (about two tons), with the addition of £6 
for every quarter ton load above two tons. An upkeep allowance of £40 
is given also for each of the first three years after purchase, with an 
increase of £42 for each quarter ton above two tons. Lorries with trailers 
receive the same and £32 for a minimum of two tons carried by the 
trailer, and £16 upkeep allowance. The trailers receive an additional 
subsidy and upkeep allowance of £4 and £2 respectively for each half 
ton extra carried. Particulars are given as to conditions of construction, 
upkeep, examination of vehicles, provision of spare parts, etc. It is 
intended to subsidize 800 new mechanical transport vehicles this year, and 
to have eventually next year 3,000 such subsidized vehicles. Manufacturers 
are also receiving a special subsidy for keeping spare parts. 


GERMANY. 


Rattways.—The railway bridge over the Eider at Friedrichstadt 
(Schleswig Holstein) is being widened to allow of another line of rails 
to be laid. 


HOLLAND. 


ComMUNICATIONS.—A commencement is being made in the improve- 
ment of the ‘“‘ Middle Maas’ between Visé and Boxmeer. Should the 
Belgians not agree to combined action in the section between Maastricht 
and Maasbracht the Dutch intend to construct a canal between those 
two places in Dutch territory. 

Macuine Guns.—It is proposed to include a machine gun section in 
the establishment of every infantry battalion. 

During the army manceuvres experiments are to be made with two 
machine guns mounted on motor cycles and with two motor cycles fitted 
up for the transport of ammunition. 

Grey-GREEN UNIFORM.—The new field service uniform will be worn by 
all cyclist companies during the forthcoming manceuvres. Militiamen 
attending for repetition trainings will also be clothed in the new uniform. 

ArMS OF Mixitia Reservists.—It is proposed to leave arms in the 
possession of militia reservists. Hitherto they had retained a large portion 
of their kit. 

Dutcu Coast Derence Bitt.—After a thorough, but not very exciting, 
discussion the Dutch Coast Defence Bill, which provides inter alia for 
the construction of a fort at Flushing, was passed by the Second Chamber 
of the States General by 54 votes to 35. 

New Cas_e.—The submarine cable, which is being laid by an English 
company, between Batavia, Somarang and Sourabaya, was to be opened 
on June 1. 

PARAGUAY. 


Bupcet.—The authorized military expenditure for 1913 amounts to 
£157,603 or nearly 15 per cent. of the total expenditure of the Republic, 
and is an increase of 25 per cent. on the expenditure in 1911. The increase 
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is largely due to the increase of pay of all ranks, that of the private 
soldier being improved 50 per cent. 

PERSONNEL.—The personnel of the five military zones for whom pay 
is authorized to be drawn amounts to 145 officers and 2,016 other ranks, 
who are distributed as follows :— 























Military Zone. | Officers. Other ranks. 
I. | 36 502 
II. 39 572 
IIL. 30 420 
IV. | 30 420 
Vv. | 10 102 
Totals | 145 2,016 











The remaining personnel of the Army—viz.:—Ministry of War, 
Administrative and Remount Departments, Central Hospital and various— 
does not amount to more than 120 of all ranks. 





THE WAR IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 
(Continued from the Journat for August, page 1139). 


ORDER OF BatTTLeE.—According to the well-informed Streffleurs Mili- 
tdrische Zeitschrift for August, from which the following notes are con- 
densed, the composition of the Armies (in order from North to South) at 
the outbreak of hostilities on June 30th was as follows :— 





























1. Bulgaria. Servia. 
On the Serbo-Bul- | lst Army— 2nd Army— 
garian frontier. Kutincheff (2 divi-| 60,000 Stephanovich (2/ 60,000 
sions and Land- divisions) and} to 
sturm) about 2 divisions} 70,000 
3rd Army-— 3rd Ban. 
Dimitrieff (2: divi-| 40,000 
sions) | 
2. Sth Army— ~ | lst Army and 3rd 
Incentral Macedonia} Toseff (3 divi-| 64,000 Army— 
(Ovce Polje) sions) 8 divisions and 1} 1499 999 
4th Army— Montenegrin divi- s 
Kovacheff (4 divi-| 92,000 sion. 
sions) 
3. 2nd Army — 
North of Salonika ...; Ivanoff (3 divi-| 64,000 | Greeks (8 divisions)| 80,000 
sions) 
Total : 320,000 Total : 280,000 




















SERVIAN AND BULGARIAN OpERations.—After the repulse of the Bul- 
garian attack, and the recapture of Redki-Buki (see August number of the 
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JouRNAL, page 1138), the Servian Armies pressed forward, and on July 6th 
gained a decisive success, driving the Bulgarians back through Kochana, 
across the central portion of the river Bregalnitza, and recapturing Krivolak. 
The loss of Kochana, coupled with the capture of Doiran by the Greeks 
on July 6th, compelled General Kovacheff, who was commanding the 
three left (Southern) divisions of the Bulgarian central mass, to retreat as 
quickly as possible through Radovista towards Pechevo (July roth). Mean- 
while, the right wing of the Bulgarian central mass, consisting of two 
divisions under General Tosev, fell back to the south of Kustendil. Further 
to the north General Kutincheff withdrew towards Sofia. It seems to have 
been originally intended to use this Army to reinforce the centre, but the 
rapid advance of the Rumanians made it necessary to provide for the 
safety of the capital. By July 2oth the northern wing of the Second 
Servian Army had reached Bjelogradchik and Widdin and had got touch 
with the Rumanians, near Berkovicha. The main body of the Second 
Servian Army was on the frontier, about Pirot; the Servian First and 
Third Armies were about Egri Palanka—Kochana in touch with the 
Bulgarians. 

RUMANIAN OPERATIONS.—The Rumanian 5th Army Corps entered the 
Dobrudscha on July 11th; the Bulgarian torpedo flotilla left Varna and 
Burgas on the same day and took refuge at Sevastopol. The main 
Rumanian Army (four corps) was concentrated between Bechet and Turnu, 
and began crossing the Danube on July 15th at Corabia, by a pontoon 
bridge, and at Bechet in boats; a second bridge was commenced at Turnu 
Magurele. By July 20th the Rumanian troops had reached the line 
Berkovica—Mezdra—Orhanje, with advanced detachments in touch with 
the defences of Sofia. The 5th Corps had occupied the line Tutrakan— 
Balchik. 

Greek Opsrations.—After the capture of Doiran and Demirhissar the 
main Army followed up the retreating Bulgarians up the Struma Valley, 
keeping touch with the Servians on the left flank. Part of the 7th 
Division moved south of Lake Tachinos towards Kavalla, where a detach- 
ment of marines was landed by the fleet. By July 2oth the Greeks had 
reached the front Pechevo—Kresnol—Nevrokop. 


Turkish Operations, July.—On July 12th the Turkish forces at 
Chatalja and Bulair received the order to advance, and occupied the Enos 
—Midia line without opposition on the 15th. 

Adrianople was captured, almost without opposition, on July 22nd. 

At the end of August the main Turkish Army, numbering about 
200,000 men, under the command of Enver Bey, was about Adrianople 
and Mustapha-Pasha. All detachments which had crossed the old Bul- 
garian frontier had been recalled. 

It was frequently reported that further Turkish forces had crossed 
the River Maritza and had advanced upon, and even occupied, Kitjali and 
Gumuljina. The Ottoman Government strenuously denied this. It is 
quite possible that the Ottoman troops in these districts are bands of 
Turkish irregulars. 

The political situation in Constantinople improved as soon as the 
Army had advanced. The Ottoman Government, in answer to an identic 
Note from the Powers, firmly but politely refused to evacuate Adrianople. 

Tue Armistice.—In the second week in July Bulgaria appealed to 
Russia to assist her in coming to a settlement with Greece and Servia. 
with the result that Russia placed herself in communication with the 
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Governments of Belgrade and Athens urging them to cease hostilities and 
settle terms with Bulgaria. She is further stated to have invited repre- 
sentatives of these Governments and Rumania to an immediate conference 
in St. Petersburg, but she disclaimed any idea of wishing to settle by 
herself the question of the future frontiers of the Balkan States, which 
was a question for the Great Powers. Her aim was merely to stop 
hostilities. In view of the intention expressed later by Servia and Greece 
to make their terms with Bulgaria on the battlefield, it seemed, however, 
as if Russia’s offer of mediation could have little good result. She is 
understood to have warned them that persistence in excessive claims was 
likely to provoke intervention by the Powers, and neither they nor she 
would allow Bulgaria to be completely crushed. 

The general armistice agreed upon by all the belligerents started at 
noon on July 31st. It was originally to last five days, but was eventually 
extended to eight days. 

Meanwhile, the meetings of the representatives of Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Greece and Montenegro, were successful, and peace was concluded 
by the Treaty of Bukharest on August roth, 1913. The Bulgarian demo- 
bilization commenced at once and was completed on August 25th, on 
which day also took place the ratification of the treaty of peace. The 
Allied Armies then commenced withdrawing from Bulgarian territory, 
which movement, by the terms of the treaty had to be completed within 
a fortnight of the above-mentioned date. 





AERONAUTICAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 

FataL AccipeNT.—On August 7th Mr. S. F. Cody was unfortunately 
killed while flying with a passenger, Mr. W. H. B. Evans, near Farn- 
borough, on a new biplane. The death of this intrepid aviator has caused 
profound regret among the services with which his work was so closely con- 
nected. His Majesty the King sent a message conveying the assurance 
of his sympathy and appreciation of Mr. Cody’s ‘‘ dogged determination and 
dauntless courage ’’; and the funeral took place at the military cemetery, 
Aldershot, on August 11th with military honours. 


MEMORANDUM ON NAVAL AND MILITARY AVIATION. 
(Parly. Paper Cd. 6695, in continuation of Cd. 6067). 


The subjoined memorandum, which is in continuation of that pre+ 
sented to Parliament in April, 1912, contains a statement of the progress 
made by the Royal Flying Corps during the first year of its existence. 
August, 1913. 

GENERAL.—1. The scheme for the organization of the Royal Flying 
Corps was communicated to Parliament in a parliamentary paper dated 
April 11th, 1912 [Cd. 6067]. 

2. Apart from a few alterations in detail, the development of the 
Royal Flying Corps has been carried out on the lines recommended in 
that scheme. i 

3. The Royal Flying Corps now comprises— 

The Central Flying School. The Military Wing. 
The Naval Wing. A Reserve. 
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There is also the separate establishment of the Royal Aircraft Factory. 

4- Considerable progress has been made. The Central Flying School 
has been established on Salisbury Plain, and two classes of flyers have 
already completed their course of training. The Naval Wing has estab- 
lished aeroplane stations on the coast, and arrangements are being made 
for the establishment in the near future of additional aeroplane and air- 
ship stations; a cruiser is also being fitted out for aeroplane work with 
the Naval Wing, and has commenced her duties. Four aeroplane squad- 
rons of the Military Wing out of a total establishment of seven squad- 
rons have been formed in addition to the Military Airship Squadron. A 
Reserve of the Royal Flying Corps has been established. The Royal 
Aircraft Factory has assumed the additional duties assigned to it, and lists 
of privately-owned aeroplanes which could be utilized in time of war have 
been compiled. Further, arrangements have been made for landing 
facilities for the Royal Flying Corps at four private aerodromes; airships 
and aeroplanes have taken a prominent part in the army manceuvres; 
and experiments have been made in various methods of aerial warfare. 

5- The number of flyers in the Royal Flying Corps who have received 
the certificate of the Royal Aero Club, compared with the number twelve 
months ago, is shown below :— 























— May, 1912. May, 1913. 
Central Flying School ... Kei et on 0 9 
Naval Wing... BS = i = we 11 57 
Military Wing * soe oa ose oes 21 134 
Royal Aircraft Factory <p oun a ee 2 4 
Ist Reserve... hi Ses a ‘?. 0 12 
2nd Reserve | bie iss ae soe wee 0 2 
Total nom — 34 218} 














1Of these 33 officers have passed the highest test for the Naval Wing 
and 68 for the Military Wing. 


6. The work of the various component parts of the Royal Flying 
Corps has been co-ordinated by the Air Committee (see paragraphs 61, 62) 
during the past year. 

7. It has been found necessary by the Admiralty to establish an 
Air Department to deal with matters connected with the administration 
of the Naval Air Service. 

At the War Office a Departmental Air Committee and the various 
existing branches have hitherto dealt with the work connected with the 
Royal Flying Corps, but steps are being taken to organize a special branch 
for the conduct of all War Office work in connection with aerial services. 
Within the last year it has been necessary to add officers and clerks for 


aviation work in the War Office. 


ConpiTIONS OF SERVICE.—8. The conditions of service in the Royal 
Flying Corps and its Reserves are practically the same as those recom- 


mended in the original scheme. 

The Admiralty have decided to enter the personnel for the naval 
portion of the Reserve (other than officers and men of the Royal Navy) 
in the Royal Naval Reserve. The conditions of entry and service are 
being based broadly on the same lines as those laid down for entry into 


the Reserve of the Military Wing. 
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g. All members have accepted the obligation to serve in any branch 
of the Royal Flying Corps in time of war. 

10. Civilian probationers as well as officers of the Army or Navy 
are awarded £75 for expenses, if they have obtained their Royal Aero 
Ciub certificate under private tuition. 

So far, eight civilians have joined the Military Wing and its Reserve 
and one has joined the Naval Wing, three more being under training 
for the latter at the present time. 


RESERVE OF AEROPLANES.—11. A first list of aeroplanes has been pro- 
duced, showing that there are 99 privately-owned machines in the United 
Kingdom, of which 60 could be made of some use for war purposes. This 
list will be revised every six months, on April 1st and October rst. 


THe CENTRAL FLYING SCHOOL, 


SITUATION.—12. A suitable site for the Central Flying School has 
been found at Upavon, on Salisbury Plain. 

13. The desirability of establishing an annexe of the Central Flying 
School at some place on the coast within easy flying distance, where the 
sea portion of the elementary training in machines, capable of alighting 
on and rising from land or water, can be given, is under consideration. 


PROGRESS IN TRAINING.—14. Three courses a year are held. It has 
been found desirable to reduce the length of each course to 13 weeks, 
in order to allow of sufficient intervals between them in which to over- 
haul the machines and grant leave of absence to the officers and men 
on the staff. The first course of instruction was completed before the 
end of 1912. 

15. The intervals between the courses further afford a margin, which 
enables any particular course to be extended by a week or ten days in 
special circumstances. Up to the present time the opinion that all seasons 
of the year are likely to provide equal periods of time during which flight 
is possible has been borne out. 

16. Owing to the lack of accommodation at the Central Flying School, 
it is necessary for the present, in order to relieve the pressure, to carry 
out a certain amount of the elementary training at the two Wings. 

17, In order to maintain a universal standard of merit throughout 
al! the branches of the Royal Flying Corps, it is considered desirable that 
the examination of all candidates should take place at the Central Flying 
School, under the supervision of the commandant. 

18. There are, however, certain tests which it is necessary for every 
candidate to undergo during some period of his training, and the repeti- 
tion of these tests during the examination would only entail a waste of 
valuable time. 

19. The Air Committee have recommended that all candidates pre- 
senting themselves for examination at the Central Flying School should 
be furnished with a certificate, stating that they have completed the tests 
referred to in the preceding paragraph and that a syllabus, showing the 
standard of attainment expected during the examination proper, should 
be prepared by the commandant of the Central Flying School and circu- 
lated, through the usual official channels, to all branches of the Royal 
Flying Corps. 

20. Instruction has been given in the following subjects :—Flying, 
general principles of mechanics and construction of engines and aero- 
planes, meteorology, observation from the air, navigation and steering 
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when flying by compass, cross-country flights, signalling by all methods, 
and types of warships. In addition, the construction and erection of 
aeroplanes is studied, and the stripping, assembling, and tuning-up of 
internal-combustion engines is taught. 

zt. As regards the standard to be attained by graduates at the 
School, the pilot’s certificate of the Royal Aero Club, with the addition 
of a standard of technical knowledge in the care and maintenance of 
aeroplanes and their engines, has been adopted as a qualification for .a 
second-class flyer’s certificate, and the tests to be carried out before a 
first-class certificate is granted have recently been considered by the 
Air Committee, at the request of the War Office. 
22. The standard aimed at, in addition to flying, is that an officer, 
on comipletion of his course, shall be capable in all respects of keeping 
an aeroplane and its engine in thoroughly good order and condition. 


BuILDINGs.—23. The temporary buildings referred to in the previous 
repert were erected with great expedition, and some were completed by 
June 21st, 1912. The barracks were completed on August 17th, 1912, and 
the power station and the motors in the workshops were available by 
November 25th, 1912.. The temporary buildings will shortly be replaced 
by more permanent ones. 

24. The permanent buildings first to be erected are the quarters for 
the officers and men on the staff, who have to spend the whole year at 
the School, and for all married non-commissioned officers and men, as 
well. as messes for all officers and men. 


TRANSPORT.—25. It was mentioned in the previous report that com- 
wlete war transport for two flights of aeroplanes, that is to say, ‘24 
vehicles of various’kinds and 28 drivers, would be provided for the Central 
‘Flying School. 

: Some of these vehicles have been provided, and most of the others 
:are on order. 

METEOROLOGICAL WorK.—26. The meteorological officer, Mr. G. 
‘Dobson, joined the School on February roth, 1913. 

27. Since that date over 70 pilot balloons have been sent up and 
traced by theodolites with the object of ascertaining the velocity and 
direction of winds above the surface. The results are being collected, 
and when more data are obtained they will be worked up thoroughly. 
Those of the anemograph are also being worked up., 

28. The anemometer head is to be raised to a height of 85 feet 
when the new station is ready. This should be completed by the begin- 
ning of the next course. ; 

29. In the immediate future it is intended to carry out thorough 
experiments (already begun), with the object of investigating the nature 
and structure of gusts; and also the effects produced by valleys and trees. 

When sufficient records are obtained, the average gustiness of the 
wind from each direction, and the average velocity at each hour of the 
day will be calculated, besides other facts concerning meteorological and 


-flying conditions. 
"30. Daily weather charts are drawn each day, and a forecast for 


the next day is isued. (To be continued). 








Note.—The “‘ ConTENTS OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS ’’ are omitted in this 
month’s ‘issue, owing to want of space. 
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“HINTS TO YOUNG OFFICERS ON 
JOINING THE INDIAN SERVICES” 


Major Alban Wilson (8th Goorkhas). 

This small and handy Booklet is indispensable to any young fellow proceeding to India in Army, Police, &c. 

“Tum Broap ARRow" says: The hints enumerated in this pamphlet are of the utmost service to the 
young officer, and repay very careful perusal. . . . It is an invaluable guide." 
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Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, NORFOLK HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
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MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, HUDDERSFIELD, 
SHEFFIELD, NOTTINGHAM, LEICESTER, BATH, BRISTOL 
and TAUNTON. 


MANCHESTER. SHEFFIELD, GRIMSBY (for the Continent), CLEE- 
THORPES, LINCOLN, SPALDING, MARCH, ELY and YARMOUTH. 











MEALS SERVED A LA CARTE AT ANY TIME 
TO SUIT THE CONVENIENCE OF PASSENGERS. 





For particulars of Train Service and Special Travel Facilities, etc., apply any Great 
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Rr. €. Carlisle, mA. 





Cantab 
(Wirangler), 


Major IM. Bp. Gregson, late R.€. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and Non-Resident 
Candidates, 





Recent Successes include 


STAFF COLLEGE 


THE FOLLOWING WERE SUCCESSFUL FROM US:— 


Capt. E. W. Furse, Royal Horse Artillery. 

‘ E. F. St. John, Royal Horse Artillery. 
Lieut. G. N. Walford, Royal Horse Artillery. 
ky ig ng 13th Hussars. 

; . St. L. Gethin, Royal Artillery. 

Ww. = Ironside, Royal Artillery. 

.. @. E. S. Brind, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Lieut. J. D. D. Brancker, Royal Garrison Artillery. 

., D.L. Aman, Royal Marine Artillery. 

Capt. N. W. Webber, Royal Engineers. 

» W.H. VY. Darell, Coldstream Guards. 
W. E. Scafe, Devonshire Regiment. 
E. G. L. Thurlow, Somerset Light Infantry. 
R. F. Gross, South Wales Borderers. 
H. O. Riehmond, Gloucestershire Regiment. 
L. P. Evans, Royal Highlanders. 
A. G. Bayley, Oxford and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry. 





(CAMBERLEY), JUNE, 1912. 


a C. H. T. iuees, Royal Berkshire Regiment. 
C. A. Bolton, Ma 
H. J. N. Davis, Connaught Rangers. : 

. J. Lang, Argyll & Sutherland Highlanders. 





. G. Dill, Leinster Regiment. 

. McD. Haskard, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

. J. C. K. Bernard, Rifle Brigade, 

. F. S. Carson, 27th Light Cavalry (Indian 


Army), 
E. B. Maunsell, 35th Scinde Horse (Indian Army). 


THE FoLLowiInG OBTAINED NOMINATIONS :— 


Capt. A. H. C. Kearsey, D.S.O., 10th Hussars. 
P. B. O Connor, Royal Engineers. 
Lieut. R. T. Lee, Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
Capt. O. H. L. Nicholson, D.S.O., West Yorkshire 
Regiment. 
H. C. Jackson, D.S.O., Bedfordshire Regiment. 
A. McCleverty, 2nd Q.0. Rajputs (Indian Army.) 








STAFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), OCTOBER, 1912 
EIGHTEEN OF THE TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES READ WITH US 





Other Successes during last Year include 


SANDHURST. 
EIGHTEEN PASSED. 


WOOLWICH. 
FIVE PASSED. 








ROYAL MARINES (JUNE). 
ONE PASSED. 


MILITARY COMPETITIVE. 
EIGHT PASSED. 


PROMOTION. 
FIFTY-SEVEN PASSED. 





‘THe ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL IS CONDUCTED IN GILBERT-Woop’'s 

14 Orrices, Norro.kx House, Victoria EMBANKMENT, Lonpon, W.C., WHERE ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 

TELEPHONE No. 4680 GERRARD. 

































GIRLS’ 


Patroness—H.R.H. Princess LOUISE Duchess of ARGYLL. 


PUBLIC DAY em Hh Aetna sei 





FOUNDED 1872. 


q of CREWE, K.G. 


























London and Bub pen School-. Other School 
+* Blackheath ae Wemyss Ri tBath 
Bromley .. es os Elmfield Road, hromle , Keat Birkenhead 
+*Clapham South Side Clapham Common +*Brighton and Hove 
tCroydon nag Purley «. is Wellesluy Road, Croyd:n; and Down Court, Purley }} *Ioswich Liverpool 
Dulwich : Thorlow Park Road, 8.E. t*Relvedere School, Princes 
ein St. Alban’s Road, W. +*Newcastle-on-Tyne (Central) 
+* Notting Hill Norland Squ Ww. +* Norwich 
tne; - it) 18, Carlton Koad and 37. Putney Hill, 8.W. No» ttingham 
South pstead .. Maresfield ens t*toxford 
#Streatham -_ be Wavertree Road. 8.W. *Portsmouth 
+tSutton os :. | Cheam Road, Sutton, Surrey *Sheffie) 
+t8ydenham re West Hill, 8. +*Shrewsbur. 
tWimbledon Hill Mansel Road, Wimbled ,8.W. *Tunbridge Wells 
inem oteeetiee 4 the highesttype. Mistresses mainly of University education. During last four years 150 OPEN 
SCHOLAR PS at Universities. SCRIPTUR& INSTRUCTION. DENOMINATIONAL TEACHING when 
peers by ato ts. PLAYING FIELDS with organ RA te DEPARTMENTS 


ized GAM PREPA 
7. Schools marked thus +t have a ls SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS. §Licen 
BOARDING HOUSES artached to oe nr thus Boarding Fees from beat as to about £08 per 
annum. Tuition Fees from £9 egy ong ann 
Full particulars may be obtained from the SECR LETARY, at the Offices of the Trust, Broadway Court, Broadway, 
Westminster 8.W., or from the HEAD-MISTRESSES of the i: dividual Schools. 











ACETYLENE LIGHTING 


Is the Simplest, Safest, Cheapest (to 
instal and maintain), Cleanest, and 
Most Satisfactory Light not only for 


THE 


COUNTRY HOUSE. 


But also for Barracks, Drill Halls, Rifle 
Ranges, Racquet Courts, etc., etc. 
‘The system which was first in 1896 has 
stood the test of 16 years, and being 
kept constantly up to date, is still first 
in 1913, is the ATOZ (Types A1 and B). 


Manufactured by 

THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION 
49, VICTORIA ‘STREET, 

—— WESTMINSTER. 


BRANCHES AT GLASGOW AND DUBLIN. 
Carbide Depéts everywhere. 








AWN 


OO COW Vreouvecse sees 


\ DOIN 


\ 








Over 3,000 Plants have been installed, 
and we undertake everything including 
fitting up. 


Further particulars and expert advice free. 














Artistic and Beautifully Furnished House TO LET, standing in 
its own ground, near Common and two Golf Links, elaborately decorated, and 


WIMBLEDON. with lovely garden, Southern aspect. 


House comprises Drawing Room, Library, furnished in Oak, Dining Room, furnished in black Oak, 
and with old Oak rafter ceiling, Morning Room, Lounge Hall, two Double and one Single Bedroom on the 
first floor, one double and one single Bedroom on the second floor, ,Kitchen, Scullery, Butler’s Pantry, and 
usual offices, Bath (h. & c.), two lavatories, (both h. & ¢.), three w.e’s. 


Electric Light throughout. Gas-cooker. Handsome Rosewood full-sized Concert Grand Piano, by 


Broadwood - almost a new instrument 
Gardens comprise full size Tennis Court, Herbaceous Borders, handsomely laid out Rose Garden on the 


Italian principle, small front Lawn, nice sized Kitchen Garden with fruit trees. This Garden is considered 
one of the prettiest in the neighbourhood, and contains upwards of 200 rose trees, many of them having won 
gold medals, cups and prizes by the Growers. Tool house, with excellent supply of first-class Garden tools. 
The whole place, both House and Grounds, well kept and in perfect repair. Private road. 
For a long let £5 5s. per week would be accepted: for any shorter period than 12 months, £6 6s. 
per week; under 90 circumstances would a let be entertained for a shorter period than from 5-6 months. 
Apply for order to view, .“‘ FREEHOLDER,” care of C. Gilbert-Wood, Esq., F.R.G.S., Norfolk House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
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THE 
SNOWDON MounTAIN RAILWAY 
LLANBERIS, NORTH WALES. 


You cannot claim to have seen the Glories 
of Wales unless you make the ascent of 


SNOWDON 


(3,560 feet above Sea Level). 
Ascend the Lofty Height in comfort and without 
fatigue by the 
SNOWDON MOUNTAIN RACK RAILWAY. 
The most marvellous Railway in Gt. Britain and the 
ONLY RLY. TO THE SUMMIT OF SNOWDON. 


A most fascinating Journey and charming scenery. 





Hotels under the Com y's i Padarn Ville; a 
Lianberis, Royal Victoria and Padarn Villa 
Snowdon—Snowdon Summit Hotels 

For full information apply—MANAGER, Llanberis, 








For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, or BOYS, 


EVERCLEAN 
“LINON *” COLLARS 


LATEST INVENTION. 
Always Clean. Always Smart 
THE EVERCLEAN 
* LINON ’’ COLLAR 


can be wiped white as new 
with a damp cloth. Stain 


Comfort. Saving of Laundry 
Bills. 


2 Sample Collars, 2/6. 
6 Sample Collars, 6/- 
Cuffs, 1/6 per pair. 
All Shapes and Sizes. 
THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO., Ltd. 
147, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 








2 Doors from Gray's Inn Road. 





THE 


JOURNAL OF THE 
ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


This Journal, which was formerly known as 
the.’ Proceedings *’ of the R.A. Institution, con- 
tains articles and information on Artillery matters, 
some highly technical and some general. Articles 
on general Military topics also appear. 

In the Translations and Précis, which are an 
important feature, an attempt is made to keep up 
with the progress of Artillery on the Continent. 

All members of the Royal Artillery Institution 
receive the Journal. 

Any officer serving in the Navy, Army, Special 
Reserve, Territorial Force, and Colonial Perma- 
nent Forces can receive this Journal post free on 
application to the Secretary, R.A. Institution, at 
an annual subscription of 20s. 

WOOLWICH: 
Royal Artillery Institution. 


Sole Advertisement Contractor: 
THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS, 
Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


Telegraphie Address—“ Gilberwood, London.” 
Telephone —No. 4680 Gerrard. 























By COLONEL SIR LONSDALE HALE. 
NOW READY. 


AWAKE, YOU BRITISHERS, TO YOUR PERIL FROM 
OVER-THE-WAY AND HASTEN TO FACE IT. 


Post Free, 23d. 








EIGHTH EDITION 


THE HORRORS OF WAR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Miseries and Sufferings of all Non-Fighters, from Crossing- 
Sweeper to Castle-Dweller, were an Invader in our Island. 


Post Free, 24d. 
Primted and Published by Love & Malcomson, Ltd., Dane Street, High Holborn, London, W.C. 








Letters Copied while Writing (in Ink) 


using your own letter paper,invoices,&c,with this book 
You simply insert your letter paper, as iliustrated, then 
write; and you secure ww the act of writing a perfect 
letter and a perfect« opy in 
the book. There is nosign SB SC/se0 
of your having taken 4 ceewne 
copy, no perforated edge 
to yourcommuuica- 










st . 
Book N.8.C,/400 copies 
400 or 800 res: ectively. Price 5/-, post free. Cash with 
order. Special Dainty Octavo Book, ; making 900 copies for 
3/- Postal Order, or aouble capacity for 4/3. Sample of the 
wonderful Zanetic Ink Paper whic 4 yoy the copy free 
if — addressed envelope sen 
J. . 8. ZANETIC, Welford Road, Leicester. 











All APPLICATIONS for 
ADVERTISEMENT Space 
in THIS JOURNAL 


SHOULD BE MADE TO 


C. GILBERT-WOOD, 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C. 


TELEPHONES 4680 Gerrard. 
TELEGRAMS—“‘Gilberwood,London.” 
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TELEPHONE No. 4680 GERRARD. 























CAVALRY J 


Pabliched be Liutborityof the = sane Komal. a af ont 


Ks lonel 19t 
EN- POW 


Major-General 


Hussars), 





Published URES oy 


NOW READY, No. 31,—d 


THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. Frontisprece. 
*3IR By ABERCROMBY. By Colonel N. 


M. SmyTH, V.C€. 
A CAVALRY "STUDY. By Major H. M. Davson, 
R.H.A. (With Map). 
A GOVERNMENT STUD FARM IN HUNGARY. 
By Captain M. 


Guards. 
SKOBELEV’S CAVALRY IN BULGARIA. By | 


. C. STANDING. 
*THE CENT-GARDES. By A. E. PEARSE. 
vio oe By Captain E. W. Cox, R.E. 


Maps). | 
AEROPLANES AND CAVALRY. By Lieutenant | 


F. F. WaLpron, 19th Hussars. 
*198th (Q.A. 0. ROYAL) HUSSAKS. 


BANNERS. 

THE WORTH OF A WEAPON. 
Adjt. W. Lowry - Corry, 
(Frontier Force). 

*ADVANCED GUARDS. ay es -Colonel D. G. 
M. CaMPBELL, 9th Lane 

SOUTH AFRICA AND A EUROPEAN WAR. 

SouTH AFRICAN. 
*3RD DRAGOON GUARDS, 1812. 


Drum- 


23rd «Cavalry 


pice 


31. ~ DULY, 1913. 


CrawsHay, 5th Dragoon | 


By Lieut. and | 


“JOURNAL 


¢ the <outige of Field- JR Sir J.D.P. FRENCH, 


mae a, the Imperial Staff, assisted by 
L, K.C.B V.O. (Colonel 13th Hussars), and 
aint out ‘pobtn4 Inspector of Cavalry. 

2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


NOW READY, 


shodnnater ARMAMENT OF ROYAL 
ronal 6 weg By Major W. G. 


THOMSO’ 
*THE Pe eee v ROOP. “By Captain P. F. NorBury, 
andant, 
PROBLEM No. XIII. (For Native Officers of the 
Indian Cavalry). (With Map). 
| *12TH (P. or W. ROYAL) LANCERS. 1890. 
a OF THE FOURTH REGIMENT 


OF SE 
AFRICAN EXPLORATION AND THE MOTOR 


| THE FATHER OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
CAVALRY. By C  lonel H. States, V.D. 
THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY INSTITUTIONS. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A SALMON MANIAC. 
v THE WEAVER. 
THE ETHICS OF BIG-GAME HUNTING. By 
Major J. STEVENSON-HAMILTON, late 6th 


Dra, 
REC ENT PUBLICATIONS. 
gad ES. 


TES. 
TSPORTING NOTES. 
* Illustrated. 


| oe 


SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent direct to:—The MANAGING EDITOR at 
THE ROYAL. UNITED. SERVICE INSTITUTION, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 
or Copies may be obtained by ALL Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Booksellers, from 
Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, NORFOLK HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 





For 
BLASTING, 
SPORTING 
and 
MILITARY 
PURPOSES. 

















‘ w 


ONLY MAKERS 


“SMOKELESS 


“Amberite” & ‘Diamond © 


XPLOSIVES 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
OF THE CELEBRATED— 














of Every 
Description 





CONTRACTORS 
to 
H.M., COLONIAL 
and 
FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS. 



















<> DIAMOND” 


Grain” Sporting Gunpowders. 
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| CORDITE *"> 4 


CURTISS & HARVEY, 


. MILITARY 
POWDERS. 










HEAD OFFICE: 
Cannon Street House, 


LONDON, E.C. 






















Connoisseurs. of COFFEE 


corn ES 
WHITE. 
2 BLUE. 


= qQEMIGIQUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much ‘stronger than ‘ordinary COFFEE 





NE thousand two hundred ‘and 

thirteen boys and girls were 

Boor admitted to the permanent bene- 

fits of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes last 

year, and they are doing their best to train 

them to became God-fearing men and wo- 

men, and aes coy and’ not burden- 

some citizens. - ff these 1,213 children, and 

others who are constantly knocking at the 
doors-of-the Barnardo-Homes,. were allowed... 
to drift into the lower scales, what. a 
calamity it would-be to the little ones them- | 

selves, to the Nation, and to the future 

welfare of the Empire } 

Nearly 78,000 children have passed through the Barnardo Ever-Open 
Decors, and close on 9 000 are in residence. The Charter of the 
Homes.is ‘‘ No Destitute Child Ever Refused.” The ceaseless patter of 
children’s approaching feet is constantly heard, and a long vista of little 
appealing faces is constantly to be seen, but it ‘lies with you to decide 
whether the Homes shall maintain the Charter, and keep the door from 
closing on the tiniest child that knocks. 

Will readers of the “R.U,S.1. Journal” kindly assist the Homes to hold 
the door widely open in memory of the Founder > 
‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes Founder's Fund” may be sent to Ag F seme 


*,* See and Orders payable * 
Director, WILLIAM Baker, LL.B., at Head Offices, 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, Lon 














To Authors; Officers, &c. 


Mr..C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., M.R.S.A., 
M.4,1., ete., is open to give expert advice on the 
Publication of NAVAL AND MILITARY 
BOOKS, and aiso to undertake the Printing, 
— and Publishing of the same. 

huet- Wood 

work which.ié has done asa publishes 
NaNy Useunt re. He DuILy & RE. 





“ The *Gilberwood' series of Naval and Military 
we been before the Services 

their mert- 

with 
showld to the "—THE 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, January 16th, 1912. 


C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk 
Victoria Embankment, Lond 


THe ADVERTISEMENT | TMENT 


Orrices, 


THE NAVAL & MILITARY 
MERCANTILE AGENGY 


WILL BUY 


In London, for Officers of the Army and Navy 
serving abroad, or Retired Officers of either 
Service living in the Provinces, 
ON COMMISSION. 

ALSO, BUSINESS TRANSACTED FOR 
Mes. COLONIAL MERCHANTS. 
Write for further particulars to: 

THE GENERAL MANAGER, 


The Naval & Military Mercantile Agency 
- 5 28 & 29, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C 


OF THis JOURNAL IS cONDUCTED IN G!LBERT-Woop'? | — 

Houss, Victoria EMBANKMENT, LONDON. W.C., WHERE ALL 

a 3 MUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSFD 
TeverHone No. 4680 Gerrarp. 
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